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hicago Mobilizes Against Atom. . 


39 CENTS 


SEPTEMBER, 1990 


Our water-proofed tension-welded end. 
less flat leather belts are nationally known 
as America’s FINEST power transmission 


belts. 


Tension-Control 
Motor Base 


Modern 
Flat Leather 


Coupled with Chicago Belting! 


CHICAGO BELTING, especially designed 
for the Uni-Pull Drive, provides the BEST 
power transfer from motor to machine! 
Why? because there is one even tension 
ACROSS the pulley faces and the belt pulls 
as a single unit. There is one undivided 
uniform power path from pulley to pulley. 

The pulling power AROUND the pulley 
faces is also uniform and is maintained by 
the tension-control motor base. The base 
automatically and continuously keeps the 
belt at the proper tension to drive the ma- 
chine efficiently. 

Furthermore the leather belt acts as a 
pulley alignment indicator. This gives UNI- 
PULL a definite life-protecting advantage 


over multiple-pull drives. These cannot in- 
dicate misalignment in many cases because 
they are trapped in grooves. IN OPERA- 
TION, MISALIGNED MULTIPLE-PULL 
BELTS GRIND “AWAY SER V1 CESUIEE 
AGAINST THE GROOVE WALLS. In the 
UNI-PULL drive, if pulleys are not correct- 
ly aligned, the belt will show it by running 
partly or completely off the faces. 

Now is a good time to check your pro- 
duction power costs! Our Engineers can 
be a definite help to you whether you are 
replacing a single belt or considering a new 
plant installation. Write or phone MOnroe 
6-5050 and get all the facts about the Uni- 
Pull Drive and Chicago Belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPA 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKI: 
GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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Decentralization and room to grow are two factors that 
have become important in considering plant location 
these days. In the Chicago and Northern Illinois area, 
you'll find the world’s greatest facilities for both. — 
Here, in an area of 11,000 square miles, there are a 
multitude of desirable plant sites within a few minutes’ 
or an hour’s access to the heart of Chicago—the great- 
est industrial center of the United States... with all 
its tremendous transportation, marketing, research, 
medical, cultural, residential and educational facilities. 
Whether the requirements of your business are those 
of a characteristically compact industrial area or those 
to be found in smaller but easily accessible cities 


Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 


beyond, the Chicago and 
Northern Illinois area 
offers the diversity to include 
the space you need. 

A letter describing your require- 
ments will bring you a careful analysis 
of this area’s advantages as they apply to your business. 
Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your business, based on the information 
you give us. 

Just write us. We of course keep all such inquiries 
confidential. 


rr ———— 


Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States * World 
Airport +* Inland Waterways ° Geographical Center of U. S. Population ° Great Financial Center * The 
“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center * Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good 


Labor Relations Record * More Than 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good 
Government « Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


: TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


OMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY @¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
VESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


NEW YORK 
NONSTOPS 


ON UNITED’S DC-6 
MAINLINER 300s 


LEAVE AT 7 a. m., 8 a. m., 
Ila. m., 4 p. m., 5 p. m., 8 
p. m., or 1:50 a. m. Reach 
New York in just 2 hrs. 55 min. 
Delicious full-course meals and 
finest service aloft. 


FASTEST, FINEST TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA! Now only 224 hrs. 
nonstop on DC-6 Mainliner 300s 
—the only nonstop flights to 
Philadelphia! Leave at 5:45 p.m., 
arrive 9:25 p. m. Two other 
DC-6 flights daily. 


COST IS LOWER THAN RAIL! 
~ Based on fares alone, you save 
$4.54 one way over Ist-class rail 
with lower berth to New York, 
$3.49 one way to Philadelphia. 


Flights operate on Standard time. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
Monroe and Wabash (Palmer 


House Corner), Stevens Hotel 
Lobby and Midway Airport. Call 
FRanklin 2-4900 or an author- 
ized travel agent. 


STATISTICS OF 


ee.) 


COMMER 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


July, June Je 
1950 1950 14 

“1a: whe 1,248 1,240 F 
Build DETMIts see ee i. 

Coal be Soe pect col $29,693,100 $29,582,800 $8,447,(, 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 

Gook™ Gottets4222 = cs 1,871 2,291 EL 

Costs 22 = Oe AS $51,035,000 $67,529,000 $36,895,0, 

(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real’ ‘estate. transfers 22 Se 7,225 Byes Eh 

Consideration =} ee 2 $6,277,716 $6,497,697 $4,973,3) 
Department store sales index — 206.3% 220.5 16 

(Federal Reserve Board) 4 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 
Bank. “clearings (223 eee $3,329,414,045  $3,564,911,479  $2,863,181,0) 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District — $16,640,665,000 $18,287,710,000 $14,617,914,0, 
Chicago. ‘only (232 ae ee $8,058,309,000 — $9,151,225,000 — $7,529,508,0; 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Railway express shipments, 

Chicago ;areat=-2 2 ee eee 869,683 1,041,888 1,010,2 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 48,649 59,623 41,5, 
L.C.L. merchandise cars 19,458 | 21,565 22.5. 
Electric power production, kwh. ——.__ 997,874,000 1,039,506,000 924,668, 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago | 

Transit Authority lines: 

Surface; division. 2a—— ee 49,464,474 53,567,507 56,358,25 

Rapid Transit division ——..._______ = 11,057,526 12,128,456 12,487,25 
Postal ¢ receipts, 2=0et ee $7,847,319 $9,336,459 $7,572,04 
Air passengers: 

Arrivals 22: 2. See 2 eee 157,465 172,124 134,11 

Departures ) sean oe eee ee Ze 165,752 178,641 140,4/ 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) __ 179.2 176.4 173. 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 7 

inspection’ © 22 2:35.- sae a 398,176 454,918 403,1 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cooky County 225. 33 see ree See 29,027 29,642 25,58 

Others Dlinois! counties pee ee ee 18,281 19,003 17,9. 


*Preliminary figure. 
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31 


31 


OCTOBER, 1950, TAX CALENDAR 


Tax 


If total O. A. B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to 


or remittance may be made at end of month with 
quarterly return directly to 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of September 


Mllinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 


report and payment for third quarter of 1950 (UC-3 
and UC-40) 


Fourth quarterly installment on 1949 Federal Un- 
employment Compensation Tax 


Federal Excise Tax return and 


payment due for 
September, 1950 


Returnable to 
Authorized Depositai 


Collector of Intern 
Revenue 


Director of Revenuc 


Director, 


Departme: 
of Labor 


Collector of Intern 
Revenue 


Collector of Intern 
Revenue = 
oa 
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5 
@ g Four articles in this month’s 
: MAGAdzZtIN E COMMERCE are more or less di- 


rectly related to the war in Asia. 

PUBLISHED SINCE 1904 The first article, by Betty Savesky 

BY THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY (p. 13), reviews the critical prob- 

| NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2. @ FRANKLIN 2-7700 Penis OF biepeasccurity (in. tineset 

war. ‘The research work which 

3 preceded the writing of this re- 
‘OL. 47 NO. 8 | port was not easy, for much is still 
to be developed on plant security 
measures adequate for a war against 
communism. However, Miss Saves- 
ky talked with a number of civili- 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 an defense authorities, plant offi- 
cials and personnel of the FBI. One 

point that is clear: the responsibili- 
ty for internal plant security rests 
directly on the shoulders of plant 


ONTENTS s& 
Danger: Enemies From Within By Betty Savesky 13 


management. 

Chicago Mobilizes For = 
: PALO NSIC LOMSE exer ne, Ses Sa By Jeff Rooks 15 LOH SGD OE IU Uy yOu 
: writer, appears for the first time 
Our Missing Vice in COMMERCE with a report (p. 
: < 15) on Chicago’s forthcoming mock 
Geter terse a eo 5E By Burleigh B. Gardner 17 Hea dernacioee Scena 
How Much Mobilization? By Jack Robins 19 vestigation into this unpleasant 
subject has been extensive. His 
Problem: Find An initial report ran many times the 
Ion VardOW Glee eens ee SE By Daniel F. Nicholson 20 length of regular articles in this 
2 magazine, but he boiled this ma 
Soncretes Progress’ a2 By Mitchell Gordon 22 terial into a brief, factual survey 


of atom defense preparation for 
the nation’s leading manufactur- 


REGULAR FEATURES x foe Mbit 
SrciuiStiCSEOI- Chicago sbUSINeSS4 = aes 2 One ae NE Diost  ee 
problems that has _ confronted 
Reem Stile Sue CGC me ke rset eet ee 7 management as a result of the 
Korean war has been the recall 
Here, There and Everywhere —-________---_-- 8 of military reservists, many of 
ane er rcrcencnds Business die a eo 10 whom hold important executive 
positions in industry. Dr. Burleigh 
E favieste | nutneuViGdles W ests. ee ee 35 B. Gardner, executive director of 
; 2 “ Social Research, Inc., suggests 
Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area 4 steps for coping with this critical 
Transportation and Traffic 45 problem in an article beginning 

on page 17. 


Ie vie COCUC(S scat rere 0) ee ge 48 
ComMMERCE Washington  corre- 


SESE NALS 8 Ra ge 26 spondent Jack Robins takes up 
the question of how much mobil- 
ization will be required by the 
Korean War in an article begin- 
ning on page 19. Mr. Robins is 
Alan Sturdy, Editor Lewis A. Riley, Associate Editor quick to concede that circum- 


L. B. Murdock, Advertising Manager stances involving _ worldwide 


Published monthly by The Chicago Association CE Conn ee ence danger spots may change abruptly, 
ffi at James and North Cook Streets, Barrington, an ort aSalle Street, <6 ; 1 ‘ 
Ghicaeo z Ill. Subscription rates: domestic 2200 a 18 Eres years eae but on the basis of current plan 
4.50 ear; single copies 35 cents. Reentered as second class matter June <, ; : : : : ; 5 ate Wemkcore 
¢ the: Post Office at Bitdngion: Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1950, ning indications BLS th 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. Reprint permission on request. front something like six per cent 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 1 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Telephone Franklin 2-7700. Night rae i ed tl 
Telephone: Editorial, Franklin 2-7717; Advertising, Franklin 2-7711. oe Commerce nor ee mobilization — as compared with 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry sponsors or is committed to the views expresse y Pt 3k per ae wobiheaon 
authors. Cover design copyrighted. : 

POSTMASTERS ATTENTION: Copies returned under labels Form during World War II. 
3579 should be sent to 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. c 


about 


BQcoseves 
: OLLEGE 


that Businessmen 


Should Know 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


@ Roosevelt’s enrollment jumped from 1,200 students 
in 1945 to over 5,500 this year. 


@ Roosevelt students ranked in the top 25% of all 
students taking the Association of American Medical 
College admission tests recently. 


@ The highest ranking student in the examination 
for the Master’s Degree in Mathematics at a great 
neighboring university last year was a _ Roosevelt 
graduate. 


@ In five years Roosevelt College has become one of 
the largest fully accredited, privately financed liberal 
arts colleges in America. 


@ Recent ratings by North Central Association rank 
Roosevelt’s faculty in the top third in Doctor’s De- 
grees, top 15% in graduate training. 


@ Numbered among Roosevelt’s faculty are business- 
men and scientists from some of Chicago’s largest 
industries. 


COMMER 


THE story of the growth and accomplishments off 
Roosevelt College is one of vital interest to all business-: 
men. As education becomes more and more importantt 
in our way of life, the role Roosevelt College plays in} 
this community takes on new values. 

It is very probable that many employees in your office: 
or plant are now taking courses at Roosevelt. And, for! 
the many who will seek your advice concerning college: 
training, it is important that you know the background! 
and advantages of Chicago’s unique lake front college. 

It would be wise for you to have complete literature on} 
the courses and activities of Roosevelt for distribution to) 
your employees. Our “round-the-clock” schedule permits : 
students to work and acquire an education with maxi-- 
mum convenience. Write us today. 


Fall Classes Begin Sept. 25 --- Make Application Now! 


Class in Engineering Drawing 


430 S. Michigan Ave. 


The Main Study Room in the Library 


Laboratory Group in Biology 


OOSEVELT OLLEGE 


e Chicago 5 ® WAbash 2-3580 


| Wanted—3 Million Workers 
RINCE the outbreak of war in Korea a great deal 
j#has been said and written about the effect the big 
jncrease in military demands will have on the avail- 
bility of raw materials for civilian production. Much 
jess consideration seems to have been given to the 
long range problem of manpower, which promises to 
yecome fully as critical as shortages in some of the 
nest strategic raw materials. 
} Just before the start of shooting in Korea complete- 
y changed the nation’s defense thinking, employment 
vas at an all-time peak approaching 62,000,000. Allow- 
ng for the normal number moving between jobs, un- 
smployment totalling about 3,500,000 was considered 
o be close to the irreducible minimum. Now it is 
sstimated that some 3,000,000 more civilian workers 
vill have to be found at the same time Uncle Sam is 
stepping up the military force by a million persons 
or more. 

For the moment it may be possible to draw enough 
orkers from the diminishing pool of unemployed. 
Over the longer range, however, the total work force 
vill have to be expanded, as it was during World War 
Il, by attracting housewives, drawing back people from 
retirement and utilizing marginal employables. 

The initial burden of this situation is going to fall 
on the personnel departments. Somewhat later, pro- 
duction departments are going to have their problems 
too. Personnel people face the biggest recruiting and 
training job they have had in five years or more. Pro- 
duction departments, which have generally made such 
good progress in the last two years in boosting pro- 
ductivity, will have a hard battle to maintain their 
gain using inexperienced and marginal workers. 
These problems will not be easily solved. They will 
have to be, however, if the maximum in civilian pro- 
duction is to be achieved. 


Z Those Golden School Days? 


SOMEWHERE in the neighborhood of two million 
S youngsters will begin partaking of a high school or 
a college education this month. To older eyes, they 
seem like a pretty lucky bunch of kids. They are on 
the threshold, so it would appear, of four of the jolli- 
est years of their lifetimes. “Dear Old Golden School 
Days,” as the song goes. 

Well, all things considered, we don’t envy these 
young folks. Beginning a high school or college edu- 
cation at this uncertain stage of history, they could 
well use the combined wisdom of Solomon and several 
Bernard Baruchs. The same thing could, of course, 
have been said of young scholars in 1930 or 1940. But, 
somehow, the job of looking ahead seems harder than 
ever these days. The problem of an interrupted edu- 


cation is back again. The young man entering a uni- 
versity this Fall can only hope that the world behaves 
itself long enough for him to establish his claim to a 
sheepskin. 

Assuming he does scrape through his “golden school 
days” without the military finger beckoning him, 
there is the further problem of landing a job four or 
eight years hence. Who among our wisest prophets 
can offer a reasonable estimate of the employment 
market for bright young graduates a half decade or so 
hence? Will it be a peacetime labor market, semi-war 
or total war? 

Another thing our university scholar can ponder 
during his golden hours is the harsh fact that jobs for 
college-trained youths are becoming relatively scarcer. 
Last June (before Korea, that is) surveys indicated 
there were three law graduates for every job, five 
engineering graduates for every three jobs, and con- 
siderably more new chemists, personnel workers and 
accountants than industry had any hope of absorbing 
with any rapidity. 

We have fallen into the unfortunate habit of pro- 
viding our young people with learned occupational 
advice after they have completed their formal educa- 
tion. Every June there is an outpouring of articles 
and advice pointing the way to successful job-hunting 
and cataloging the poor, medium and best fields of 
employment. We could provide a more valuable 
service to these young people (and certainly to in- 
dustry, as well) by giving them this advice before they 
have spent four years studying for a profession in 
which the chances of landing a promising job after 
graduation are none too good. 

International headaches make prophecy far more 
hazardous than ordinary at the moment. When war 
clouds are not threatening, however, good “guesti- 
mates” on employment trends often are possible. 


Z Dollar Shortage? 


Dba brought highly encouraging signs that the 
much talked of dollar shortage might be approach- 
ing an end. In that month U. S: exports exceeded im- 
ports by only $190,000,000. Invisible items such as 
American tourist spending may have closed this gap 
entirely. 

Sterling bloc countries, including Britain, were 
among the principal beneficiaries of our import in- 
crease. If this trend continues it should presage the 
end of dollar loans and grants. 

Foreign trade figures for months later than June 
will be necessary to appraise the effect of the Korean 
war on foreign trade. Since the war increases our im- 
port needs and reduces our export ability it would be 
logical to expect the dollar gap to be further nar- 


rowed. 


Save Customers! 


...With your own private 
Telephone System 


~ 


SELECT-O-PHONE 
Switching Unit 


\ @ Stop the wasteful battle 
\ between “outside” and “inside” 
| calls! . . . Clear your switch- 
board to handle business-get- 
ing “outside” calls without 
\ interference from “inside” 
telephone traffic! . . . The 
Kellogg Select-O-Phone Sys- 
tem is the answer. At the 
flick of a dial, Select-O- 
Phone handles calls for 
from 5 to 48 inside stations 
— frees your switchboard 
for those all-important 
outside calls! ... It will 
pay you to get the facts— 
to find out how Select-O- 
Phone will save you 
hours and dollars. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
\ 
\ 


° 


ang 
o J GMAIL COUPON TODAY 
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SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
6608 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please rush your new bulletin explaining 
all the ways Select-O-Phone can save my 
company money and increase efficiency. 


Name 


Company e 
Address. 
City 


Sec Staten 


[ema eae eet 
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* Atomic Tumor Sleuth—With this 
and other publications devoting 
extensive space to the destructive 
potential of atomic energy, it 1s 
refreshing to discover the human- 
itarian possibilities of nuclear fis- 
sion are still being developed 
despite shooting war. Just re- 
cently, a new marvel of the atomic 
age, a weird looking chromium 
mechanism with flashing lights and 
electronic brains called an “Iso- 
tron”, was completed under the 
guidance of Northwestern Medical 
School doctors. The Isotron is the 
most effective device yet created 
for pinpointing brain tumors. In- 
stead of having his skull cut open, 
a suspected victim is given an 
injection of a radioactive isotope. 
The latter sends out “tracer” mes- 
sages which are picked up at 32 
spots on the head by two Geiger 
counter arms of the Isotron. Defi- 
nite diagnosis is thus made possible 
with no discomfort whatsoever. 


* Modern Kitchen Snooper—‘“Black 
light”, that eerie but appealing il- 
lumination used with fluorescent 
murals on the walls of modern 
theaters, is being turned into a 
super-detective on culinary cleanli- 
ness. General Electric reports that 
the New York City health depart- 
ment is experimentally using black 
light to inspect cooking utensils, 
dinnerware, milk containers and 
other kitchen equipment. The rea- 
son is that when a pot or pan is 
treated with a special fluorescent 
dye, the tiniest particle of unre- 
moved food will absorb the dye 
and reyeal itself under the black 
light. 


* Skinny Steel — Armco Steel Cor- 
poration recently shipped a highly 
important steel order by first class 
mail... in an aspirin box. The 
order consisted of four test coils 
made of steel ribbon one-4000ths 
of an inch thick, or about one- 


the thickness of a huma 
hair. The thin steel, required fd 


tenth 


Navy high-frequency _ electron 
equipment, is an alloy that 
elongated 400 times in a tiny ro: 
ing mill especially built to redus 
two-inch strips from a thickness « 
about .006 of an inch to .00025 « 
an inch. 


* Iron Ore Reserves — The Amer 
can Iron and Steel Institute r° 
ports that the United States hi: 
access to an estimated iron oy 
reserve of 8,096,000,000 gross toni 
including deposits as far away « 
Brazil, Venezuela and Labrado 
Estimated ore reserves available t 
Russia amount to 6,060,000,00 
gross tons and include only thos 
deposits behind the iron curtait 
The institute notes — in the inte 
est of complete clarity — that th 
iron curtain, itself, is not include 
among Russia’s iron ore reserve 


* Unique Guarantee — The Elgi 
National Watch Company no 
guarantees buyers of its watche 
that the mainspring will neve 
break. The unusual guarantee fo 
lows three years experience wit 
the company’s “durapower”  sprin 
developed from an eight-met 
alloy after 12 years of research i 
cooperation with Battelle Memori: 
Institute. Some 4,500,000 of th 
new rust-proof, non - magneti 
springs have been installed i 
watches since 1947 and, accordin 
to Elgin, “their performance hz 
been nearly perfect.” 


* Highway Hazard Passing—Hitcl 
hiking, reports the National Higl 
way Users Conference, is rapid] 
becoming a thing of the pas 
thanks to the adoption of ant 
hitchhiking laws throughout th 
country. Exactly half the stat 
have passed laws forbidding th 
solicitation of rides, and Washiny 


(Continued on page 43) 


What do telephone 


capitalists look like? 


23,000 Illinois Bell 


Antoinette Moran is an operator in a 


Employees are buying Ghicago exchange. 


a part of the business 


They share the risks, the benefits, the pride of business 
ownership. It could happen only in America. 


Is rv surprising that telephone capitalists include tele- 
phone employees, too? These three are typical. They 
are among 23,000 Illinois Bell employees who have 
bought or are buying over a quarter million shares 
of stock in the Bell Telephone System. 


Samuel Merchant runs an elevator ina 


They are part.owners of the business—capitalists pices sorebrenaetlsing: 


who invest a portion of their earnings in stock pur- 
chases through regular payroll deductions. The capital 
they provide pays for the buildings, cables and other 
telephone tools that improve and expand your service, 
and build new job opportunities. 


These telephone stockholders now have a stake 
in serving you that goes beyond the skill and experi- 
ence that day after day they apply to their jobs. 
Now they share in the responsibilities and satisfac- 
tions, the risks and rewards of ownership. Only in 
America are such things possible. 


Charles Peters splices cable in the 
Joliet district. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


10 


One LaSalle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


LL. Sd. Sheridan & Co. 
Agents 


One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 


a a 
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FINANCE and BUSINES: 


For the fir sit 
time in_ history 
first-half dividends 
on common stocks 
listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange edged above 
the $2 billion mark this year. The 
high level of business during the 
six months period is reflected in the 
fact that of 853 stocks to make pay- 
ments, 29 per cent paid more than 
in the same 1949 period. On more 
than 57 per cent of the listed issues 
disbursements were the same as last 
year, 12 per cent reduced dividend 
payments, and the rest either de- 
ferred or suspended payments. 


First-Half 
Dividends Over 
$2 Billions 


The exchange’s earnings survey 
shows that of 1,024 listed common 
stocks, about 84 per cent paid divi- 
dends in the first half of 1950. Some 
highlights of dividend action by in- 
dustries were: Construction com- 
panies which showed a 6.3 per cent 
rise in payments in 1949 gained 
five per cent this year; automobile 
company dividends, which rose 42.6 
per cent in 1949, advanced 15 per 
cent this year; electrical equipment 
companies increased payments more 
than 46 per cent over the previous 
year, against a rise of 13.6 per cent 
in 1949, 

Public utility concerns reported 
dividends aggregating $325,763,000 
in the first half of 1950, exceeding 
by a wide margin the payments of 
any other industry group. Kighty- 
one of the 90 listed utilities paid 
dividends, 36 distributing more 
than in the same 1949 period and 
none paying less. 


» » « « 

The federal gov- 

Brokers Paid ernment recently 
Top Industry- completed work on 
Wide Salaries a bundle of. sta- 
tistics relating to 

total income in 1949, 
Among many other things, this huge 


national 


collection of figures disclosed thaa 
on an industry-wide basis, the brob 
erage business is now the highes 
paid enterprise in the country. Tht 
average person working for securit! 
or commodity brokerage houses ani 
exchanges earned exactly $5,065 ii 
1949. Back in 1942 the same pez 
son working in the same busines 
was earning $3,073. 


The next highest-paying indus 
tries, in order, were radio broac 
casting and television, where th: 
average annual earnings per ful] 
time employe in 1949 were $4,46: 
against $2,667 in 1942; petroleum 
and coal products (average 194! 
earnings: $4,179 against $2,410 i 
1942); pipeline tranportation ($4! 
172 in 1949 against $2,280 in 1942) 
and water transportation ($4,137 i 
1949 against $2,729 in 1942). Thess 
five industries were the only one 
in which average 1949 earnings ex 
ceeded $4,000. 


In the vast majority of industrie: 
earnings ranged between $2,000 anc 
$4,000 last year. The five consti 
tuting the lowest-paid category 
were: farm workers ($1,341), agri 
cultural and service establishmen 
workers ($1,287), hotel worker: 
($1,950), domestic workers ($1,409) 
and medical and other health sery 
ice workers, averaged $1,991. The 
industry which increased its aver. 
age earnings the most between 194% 
and 1949 was forestry, up from $727 
to $2,000. 


> (2 « « 


The average 
American  citizer 
consumed 17 
pounds of candy} 
last year, reports 
Chicago candy maker Edwin J 
Brach, who has discovered in a 
survey that the nation’s per capite 
consumption of sweets now exceed: 

(Continued on page 39) : 
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Invest Your Evenings in Advancement 


The downtown Colleges of DePaul University offer a broad range of late afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday courses on the undergraduate and graduate levels to help you prepare for a 
more successful future in your chosen field. Conveniently located in the downtown DePaul 
Building between Wabash and Michigan Avenues at 64 East Lake Street, the downtown Col- 
leges have attracted thousands of men and women eager to prepare themselves for advancement. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


The Evening College of Commerce presents unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who wish to begin or continue their college 
training in the business fields. Courses on the undergraduate and 
graduate levels are offered this fall in the following general areas: 

Accounting, Business Law, Business Mathematics, Eco- 
nomics, Business English, Finance, Management, Marketing 
(Advertising, Retailing, Salesmanship), Political Science, and 
Industrial and Business Psychology. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
The Evening College of Liberal Arts and Sciences offers 


hundreds of undergraduate and graduate courses in the 
following fields: 

Applied Psychology, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Education, English, French, German, Geography, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Nursing Education, Philosophy, 


For additional information, call DePaul Downtown (A Ndover 3-7700) 


and ask for the College in which you are interested. 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Physics, Polish, Political Science, Religion, Social Science, 
Sociology, Spanish and Zoology. 


COLLEGE OF LAW 


The Evening College of Law offers a professional program of 
eight semesters (four academic years) leading to the bachelor 
of laws degree; it is designed to prepare the student for admis- 
sion to the Bar of any State. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


The Department of Drama trains men and women for stage, 


radio, television, and motion picture work. The evening pro-- 


gram includes the actual experience of 
continuous training, together with pro- 
fessional courses in acting technique, 
speech, body mechanics, makeup, and 
production. 


A University which can profoundly affect your life 


64. E. LAKE ST.,. CHICA 


O. ILL. 


¢ Telephone ANdover 3-7700__ 


sented industry with the 
extremely difficult task of 
protecting its vital facilities against 
the possibility of sabotage. The 
problem is admittedly serious, but 
precisely how serious it is difficult 
to say. At worst, it may constitute 
the most sinister danger that con- 
fronts the nation. 

_ FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
said recently, “The Communists 
possess a well-knit, closely dis- 
ciplined destructive force of ap- 
proximately 55,000 members in the 
United States.” Their strength and 
latent danger, he added, cannot 
actually be measured, for outright 
Communists are augmented by un- 
counted numbers of fellow travelers 
and leftist sympathizers. 


Thousands of “Commies” 


Another security specialist, Frank 
V. Martinek, assistant vice president 
of Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana and a former government 
agent, puts it this way: “There are 
thousands of A-bombs walking 
around this country in the persons 
of Communists.” 

In a matter of weeks, wartime 
plant protection has thus become 


== Current planning is based on the 
idea that primary responsibility for plant 
protection rests with management. 


AR in Asia has again pre-. 


Enemies 


From Within! 


COMMERCE 
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By Betty Savesky 


The Korean War Has Made Internal Plant Security A 
Matter Of Current and Vital Importance To Industry 


a matter of crucial importance. 
Many key industries have already 
reinstated World War II security 
measures and, in addition, are con- 
sidering the need for still further 
protection to meet the threat of 
today’s undefined international 
crisis. As an initial step to cope 
with the problems of plant pro- 
tection, as distinguished from the 
broader phases of civil defense, a 
Chicago committee comprised of 
representatives from the gas, power 
and telephone companies as well as 
the oil, steel and meat packing in- 
dustries has been formed. Its mem- 
bership will be broadened as de- 
fense planning progresses. It is 
headed by W. L. Furbershaw, Car- 
negie-I]linois Steel Corporation con- 
sultant and wartime military intelli- 
gence director for the Sixth Service 
Command. It is this committee’s 
specific job to provide industry 
with a two-fold plan of self-defense, 
involving: One, security, meaning 
preventive action to avoid property 
damage and production delays by 
spies and saboteurs; and, two, 
restoration. The latter requires 
emergency planning to cope with 
successful sabotage: fire fighting, 
rescue, evacuation, first aid and the 
resumption of facilities to normal 
or near normal operation in the 
shortest possible time. 


All this planning is based on the 
idea that primary responsibility in 
the field of plant protection rests 
with company management. How- 
ever, as military contracts are let, 
the procuring agencies will, of 
course, acquire a special interest in 
a plant’s security set-up. 


World War II Procedure 


During World War II employes 
working on. classified war contracts 
had to be cleared by the procuring 
military agency. When a company 
received a classified contract, each 
employe had to be fingerprinted 
and his background checked for 
loyalty. Employes also had to be 
cleared by the military in govern- 
ment-owned plants which were run 
by private management. 

Nevertheless, since each plant is 
an individual security problem, 
responsibility for its protection falls 
directly upon the shoulders of its 
top management. As a guide for 
industry, the government plans to 
issue a plant protection manual 
via local defense committees. At 
the moment, there is next to noth- 
ing in the way of official documents 
to help with the problem. 

In the early stages of the last 
war, the FBI issued a comprehen- 
sive booklet entitled “Suggestions 
for Protection of Industrial Facili- 
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ties.” This brochure described vari- 
ous sabotage techniques, the use of 
identification methods and badges 
for plant employes, fencing, proper 
lighting, finger printing and nu- 
merous other details of security. 
This guide is no longer available, 
since government responsibility in 
the area of industrial protection has 
been shifted to the War Munitions 
Board. 


FBI Is Contact 


The FBI is still, however, the 
agency to be. contacted on matters 
involving possible sabotage. ‘The 
FBI has asked employers who have 
evidence that a worker is engaging 
in espionage or subversive activities 
to report such information to the 
nearest FBI office. But, as FBI 
Chief Hoover cautions, “The FBI 
is interested in receiving facts. 
We are not interested in what a 
person thinks but in what he does 
which undermines our internal 
security. Avoid reporting malicious 
gossip or idle rumors.” 

Mr. Hoover further warns, “Once 
you have reported your informa- 
tion to the FBI, do not endeavor 
to make private investigations. This 
can best be done by trained inves- 
tigators who have access to data 
acquired over the years on indi- 
viduals engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities.” 

The FBI does not make the re- 
sults of its worker investigations 
known to employers, nor can it 
take action until an illegal act has 
been committed. It may, however, 
plant its own men in a factory to 
observe known or suspected sub- 
versives. 


Security experts believe there are 
two ways by which management 
can do the most good. ‘To prevent 
subversives from getting on the 
payroll in the first place, it can 
make job questionnaires thoroughly 
complete. Application forms can 
root out a man’s nationality, his 
social, educational and vocational 
background as well as information 
about his family. 

Furthermore, the experts believe 
one of the best Ways to ferret out 
the potential saboteur is to enlist 
the aid of his fellow workmen. On 
bulletin boards, in company publi- 
cations and in group meetings with 
supervisors, Management can em- 
phasize that it is the duty of every 
employe to report instances of 


suspected sabotage or subversion, 
even when it may appear of minor 
consequence. 

Standard Oil's security chief, 
Frank Martinek goes even further. 
Employes, he declares, can be in- 
dustry’s best line of protection if 
they are properly sold on _ their 
security role. Employes should be 
warned against mechanical and 
psychological sabotage, he adds, and 
urged to be vigilant against both. 

He further recommends that em- 
ployes be given a chance to re- 
nounce any former Communist 
ties. Many loyal Americans, he be- 
lieves, have inadvertently or un- 
consciously become Communist 
sympathizers by accepting dishonest 
but well sounding tenets of the 
Communist philosophy. 


Several civil defense plans have 
been submitted to President Tru- 
man in the past few years, none 
of which were accepted. However, 
an interim manual on civil defense 
will be released early this month 
by the National Security Resources 
Board. Meanwhile, one of the 
documents used as a_ tentative 
guide by the Chicago Civil Defense 
Committee is the Hopley Report 
drawn up by the Office of Civil 
Defense when James Forrestal was 
Secretary of Defense. The new 
NSRB manual will probably in- 
corporate many policies on plant 
protection that were contained in 
this report. 


Objectives 


The objective of plant protec- 
tion, as defined by the Hopley re- 
port, is “to secure all facilities 
against any enemy action, against 
the acts of enemy sympathizers, 
sabotage, accidental disasters caused 
by war conditions and natural dis- 
asters, the effect of which is ag- 
gravated in wartime by the lack 
or displacement of the personnel 
of peacetime protective agencies.” 

Protection, the report stresses, 
must extend as far as possible from 
raw materials, through transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, assemb] y 
points and ultimate delivery to the 
Armed Forces or wherever needed. 

Under the Hopley Plan, each 
plant would have a “defense coor- 
dinator” who would maintain 
liaison with civil authorities and 
also be responsible for leadership 
in plant protection. Emergency 
plant protection programs, the re- 


port suggests, should not replaa 
any phase of the routine plan 
protection work which may hav 
to be increased to meet warti 
conditions. 

The defense coordinator with h: 
staff would train various plar 
personnel in fire fighting, first aid 
radiological defense, rescue, evacv 
ation and emergency communice 
tions. This top security man woul. 
have a protected room from whic: 
he could maintain outside teld 
phone and radio communicatio 
with the local defense center. 


Thirteen Point Program 
More specific, perhaps, is th 
13-point plan of protective action 
for any plant regardless of size 
drawn up by Mr. Martinek. Unde 
this plan, management would tak« 
these steps: 


1. Create a clearing house fo 
gathering information on _ espioc 
nage, sabotage and subversive activi’ 
ties within your organization. Thi: 
would be placed in charge of < 
person trained as an investigaton 


or enforcement officer. 


2. Know your vulnerable points 
that need security protection, anc 
place your most trusted employes im 
these spots. Appoint protection 
and security officers in each im: 
portant unit where secret or classi- 
fied government work is under 
way. 

3. Make a study of non-tamper- 
able identification badges and 
cards. Check guards frequently 
to make sure they are carefully 
identifying badge photos with the 
wearer. 

4. Take appropriate precautions 
to protect vital documents, maps, 
drawings and formulae. Safeguard 
them in a secret place and_ give 
someone the responsibility of re- 
moving them to safety in case of 
emergency, 

5. Survey fences surrounding 
vital installations to make sure 
they are as nearly impregnable as 
possible. 

6. Select guards who are trust- 
worthy. Study facilities to see that 
guards are spotted for maximum 
coverage; organize guard patrols 
and floodlight facilities at night to 
avoid dark corners. 


7. Examine your communications 


system, telephone and _ intra-plant 
(Continued on page 42) 4 
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‘Civilians in the “Warm War”... 


Chicago Aerial Survey 


CHICAGO MOBILIZES 
FOR ATOM DEFENSE 


By JEFF ROOKS 


HAT would happen if an 
atom bomb struck Chicago 
tonight? 

Short of actual experience, the 
best theoretical answers to. this 
question will be provided _ this 
month when the nation’s third, and 
biggest, atomic attack test will be 
conducted in Chicago. Civil defense 
preparations, hastily accelerated 
since the Korean crisis, have already 
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been tested upon a smaller scale in 
Washington, D. C., and_ Seattle, 
Wash., but Chicago’s mock attack, 
scheduled during the week of Sep- 
tember 25-29, will be the most am- 
bitious effort yet staged to prepare 
an industrial metropolis for the 
grim realities of an atomic bomb 
disaster. 

Among the most interested ob- 
servers of the test will be represen- 
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tatives of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, the nation’s top civil 
defense planning agency, who after- 
wards will incorporate the Chicago 
findings into a civil defense guide 
book for use throughout the na- 
tion. 


Urgent Planning 


The September test will be con- 
ducted against a curious — back- 
ground. Three months ago there 
was virtually no civil defense plan- 
ning whatever for an atomic attack 
against Chicago. Few, if any, of 
the city’s residents had even the 
vaguest idea of what to do in the 
event of an attack. Today, how- 
ever, the city’s civilian defense or- 
ganization can give a creditable 
estimate of the number of safety 
pins required by emergency work- 
ers to bandage an explosion vic- 
tim. By the end of September, any 
Chicagoan who can read a news- 
paper or listen to a radio will have 
learned such basic bomb protection 
rules as, one, seek protection from 
falling buildings and flying debris, 
two, cover up (even with a white 
sheet) against radiant heat, and, 
three, keep calm. 

After idling for many months, 
atomic defense planning moved in- 
to high gear in Chicago on June 26, 
the day after South Korea was in- 
vaded. The city’s Civil. Defense 
Planning Committee now includes 
one full time NSRB representative 
in an advisory capacity, plus two 
retired army officers, also devoting 
full time in an effort to coordinate 
the program on an interstate, state, 
and county basis. 

At the outset it became apparent 
that Chicago’s police and fire de- 
partments were the best prepared 
of all local agencies to handle an 
atom bomb explosion. Under peace- 
time emergency plans the police 
department could converge 19 
squad cars and five ambulances 
with 60 men upon the scene of 
disaster in less than 20 minutes. If 
the disaster took on the proportions 
of an atom bomb explosion, the 
police department’s standby “emer- 
gency regiment” of 2,500 specially 
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trained patrolmen could be -mobi- 
lized in less than four hours and 
moved to strategic areas through- 
out the city. 

The fire department’s house to 
house “automatic change” or “move- 
up” system —which is used to a 
limited extent every day—could 
place 22 engine companies, five 
hook and ladder trucks, plus high 
pressure hose equipment, and first 
aid squads at the scene of a disaster 
in a matter of minutes. 

Because these systems were al- 
ready in being, current planning 
has consisted largely of adjusting 
existing emergency orders to the 
much greater threat of atomic 
bombing. The police department 
has made overlay maps of strategic 
areas in the city and alternate traf- 
fic routes for evacuating casualties 
and dispatching first aid. The fire 
department has made plans for the 
partial dispersal of equipment from 
possible A-bomb targets and has re- 
cently completed a system for the 
dispersal of all equipment when an 
alert is sounded. 


Disaster Help 


Both fire and police departments 
have standing agreements, as a mat- 
er of peacetime practice, with near- 
by cities assuring their help in any 
kind of disaster. But recently ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to 103 
neighboring communities for a pre- 
cise report on available fire and 
police aid. 

A primary problem in preparing 
for a possible atom bomb attack 
on a city the size of Chicago, is the 
handling of large numbers of dead 
and injured. Theoretically, city de- 
fense planners place their numbers 
at 60,000 and 231,000 respectively. 
There was no public agency de- 
signed to cope with anywhere near 
this number of casualties, and a 
great deal of reorganizing and plan- 
ning was thus required. 

The expansion of existing disaster 
systems to meet the threat of a 
bomb attack was in itself a major 
problem. Already, however, plans 
have been completed to establish 
first aid teams at every street and 
alley around the periphery of a 
bombed-out area. These teams, each 
comprised of 84 doctors, nurses and 
technicians, have been set up in 
sufficient number to handle 231,150 
survivors around a 214 mile perim- 


eter from zero point of an ex- 
plosion. 

Each team will operate a collect- 
ing station at a street intersection 
leading out of the bombed area. 
As bomb victims come out of the 
devastated area, those found to be 
radioactive will be separated out. 
Non- contaminated survivors will 
then be moved down another block 
where the injured will be separated 
from the uninjured. At a third 
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FOR YOUR PROTECTION ... 
Civilian defense authorities 
make these recommendations for 
yersonal protection in the event 
of an A-bomb attack: 

Do these things now: 

1. Have your blood type tattooed 


m your body — a quick trans- 
fusion may save your life. 

2. Take immunization shots 
against smallpox, tetanus, triple 
yphoid. 

3. Have one family member 


ake a Red Cross first aid course. 

4. Kill rats and flies as danger- 
yus disease spreaders. 
If an alert sounds: 

1. Remain calm and_ ignore 
rumors, they may be enemy in- 
pired. 

2. Seek protection from. falling 
buildings and flying debris. 

3. Cover up against radiation. 

4. After a blast, help the in- 
= jured and give first aid. 
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point, somewhat farther away, hys- 
terical survivors will be separated 
from those who received no injury 
whatever. 

Radioactive victims will be chief- 
ly decontaminated by water tanks. 
Afterwards, they will be moved to 
the rear where the uninjured are 
collected and assist in giving aid to 
the injured and calming the hysteri- 
Gal. 

The medical phase of civil de- 
fense is further organized for pro- 
tection against possible biological 
wartare as well as protection against 
radioactivity. All emergency medi- 
cal units are to be equipped to 
detect destructive chemicals as well 
as bacteria which might be dropped 
by the enemy. 

In addition to the emergency 
first aid teams, special hospital 
teams are being set up to perform 
minor emergency operations. Ex- 
tensive surveys have been made in 
a 100 mile area around Chicago 
to catalog every building that might 
become an emergency hospital. In- 
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cluded are such structures as bow 
ing alleys and factory buildings. , 

As a further precaution, the me 
ical defense group will ask eac 
resident to become a “walki 
blood bank” by having his bl 
type tattooed on his body. Thi 
will enable whole blood transfi 
sions to be given without the na 
cessity of finding people with match 
ing blood types. 

Treating the injured after a 
atom bomb explosion involves a ma 
jor supply problem. Considerabh 
more doctors, nurses, and peoph 
skilled in first aid would be needec 
of course, than could be found + 
the city and suburbs. To recruit 
additional help, a complete inver 
tory has been taken of all doctor 
and nurses within a 150-mile radius 


First Aid Training 


The Red Cross has called 2,00 
World War II instructors back inte 
service and expects to give sever 
million additional people Red Cross 
first aid training. Beginning thi: 
month, 10,000 eighth grade pupil) 
in parochial schools will receive « 
full year’s training course, and publ 
lic schools may follow suit. 


The amount of emergency medi 
cal supplies that can be obtainec 
in event of disaster will depenc 
largely on transportation facilities 
available. Inventories of blooc 
banks in neighboring cities have al 
ready been made, and the amount 
of available bandages and medi 
cines is also being determined. Be 
cause of the large quantities needed 
stockpiling of such supplies is re 
garded as impractical. 

‘Transportation and communica 
tion committees, both essential ele. 
ments of the over-all defense pic 
ture, have made inventories of all 
methods of transporting people ane 
supplies, including taxi cabs as well 
as ships and railroads. “Ham” ra 
dio operators have also been or. 
ganized to serve as a major com 
munications network for summon 
ing aid immediately after an ex 
plosion. 

Public utility companies are play 
ing an important role in defense 
planning. Commonwealth Edisor 
Company is studying plans fot 
routing electrical current around < 
bombed out area, and the Chicag« 
Transit Authority is working or 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ecall of reservists has begun skimming off many 


me HE plunge into partial mobi- 
§ lization brings to sharp atten- 
tion the problem of top execu- 


tive manpower. Management in 
many concerns has been aware of 
a serious gap in experience and 
ability below the presidents and 
vice presidents. In many cases 
there seems to be no one in the 
line. of succession potentially ca- 
pable of taking over the top jobs. In 


short, where are our next vice 
presidents coming from? 
In one medium-sized manufac- 


turing concern, the chairman of 
the board is 60, and ranking execu- 
tives — president, vice president 
and sales manager — are 54, 53 and 
53 years, respectively. Below them 
are their assistants and department 
heads. These men are in their 
middle thirties or, in the case of 
two, in their early forties. The 
complicating factor isethatasix of 
nine department heads are mili- 
tary reservists, as well as one of 
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three assistants, and 19 out of the 
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men being prepared for top industry jobs. 


Our Missing Vice Presidents! 


A Troubled Decade Has Cut Tomorrow’s Executive Ranks 


By BURLEIGH B. GARDNER : 
executives. But now the future 
is here, seasoned men are even 


26 supervisors. 

The gradual calling up of re- 
serves thus leaves the company 
with few trained junior executives 
and, probably more disquieting, 
cuts down the timber from which 
the top executives may be selected 
10 years hence. 


War Took Rising Men 

The root of this problem lies 
partly in the last war. ‘Then, mili- 
tary manpower demands were so 
great that many rising men_ lost 
valuable years of executive experi- 
ence. Furthermore, even before 
the war, many firms had given 
too little attention to the matter 
of executive development. When 
wartime expansion hit, they had 
to make out as best they could; it 
was no time to worry about future 


older, and many younger men will 
be of again. 

The present military situation 
indicates that unless we move 
rapidly into total war we can ex- 
pect the following slow drains: 

First, a relatively modest demand 
for military manpower. ‘The size 
of the armed forces, however, will 
probably grow steadily for the next 
year or more. 

Second, there will be a demand 
for men of proven ability for mili- 
tary or related services, taking 
them from jobs in business. This 
will skim off many men now pre- 
paring for top positions. The ex- 
tent and speed of this trend will 
increase greatly if our military 
commitments expand. 

Third, there will be a drastic re- 
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shuffling of organizations, especially 
in manufacturing. New plants, new 
products, new processes under war- 
time tempo mean men shoved 
rapidly into new jobs and heavy 
responsibilities, and top men under 
still heavier pressures. 

Finally, there will be a let-down 
in sales effort. Many companies 
will lose interest in aggressive sell- 
ing and _ sales organizations will 
again soft and lose their 
drive. 

In the end, this will mean that 
organizations which have not de- 
veloped competent men ready to 
step into top positions will prob- 
ably be even weaker after the war. 


grow 


Slipshod Selection 


During the last war, many organ- 
izations which expanded rapidly 
and filled executive jobs in. slip- 
shod tashion found they had seri- 
ous liabilities on their hands when 
the shooting stopped. A young 


engineer, for example, was hastily 
placed in. charge of sales for a 
small company producing industrial 


were largely confined to customer 
service and technical advice. Later, 
however, when the _ situation re- 
quired aggressive sales effort, he 
could not produce. He regarded 
selling as a sort of menial plead- 
ing for orders. Furthermore he 
did not know how to develop a 
strong sales organization nor how 
to develop the market for his com- 
pany’s consumer products. 


Executive Failures 


Unsuited for his peacetime role, 
he failed dismally, thus handi- 
capping his company when it was 
striving to establish its postwar 
position. ; 

The executive personnel problem 
facing business today boils down 
to two considerations: 

1. What to do about staffing the 
junior executive levels, since many 
of these men are in the reserves 
and may be called soon. 


2. What to do about acquiring 
executives who not only will be 
valuable in war production, but 


; Acme 
For industry, the draft —— taking only young men — is presently of secondary 
importance. 

parts and sub-assemblies sold to also an asset when peacetime civil- 
other manufacturers. During the ian production is resumed, 


war the sales department was pri- 
marily concerned with straighten- 
ing out customer complaints and 
difficulties with little organized 
sales effort. Afterwards, the com- 
pany decided to bring out some 
consumer products as well as main- 
taining its production for other 
manufacturers. 

The young engineer had per- 
formed capably when his problems 


At the beginning of World War 
II, the nation moved abruptly from 
a peacetime to a wartime economy. 
‘Phen there was the expectation 
that the war effort would be a rea- 
sonably short-run affair, and that 


we could return shortly to the 
consideration of such matters as 
executive development. Now we 


face the probability that we will 
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gear our economy to military nee: 
for many years. 

Under these conditions manag 
ment must not become so lost 
its immediate problems that it fc 
gets to prepare for the long pu 
And many companies must reali’ 
that its present top manageme 
cannot hang on long enough 
see them through. Some _ oth 
generation of management wi 
have to carry them through tk 
adjustment to a peacetime econo 

With this in mind, top mana 
ment must face squarely the pro 
lem of junior executives. It shoud 
look at the men available fd 
promotion in terms of both e 
perience, past performance a 
basic capacities. Are there younge 
men under the junior executivs 
who have the basic abilities bu 
lack the breadth of experience a 
knowledge? Are older, more exper! 
enced men capable of handlim 
greater responsibilities or have the 
reached their ceilings? Or do thes 
men have possibilities which the 


have never had*+a_ chance t 
develop? 
Pick Good Men Now 


This assessment should not bi 
done hastily or put off until ther 
are positions to be filled. Re 
evaluation of personnel from tim: 
to time will provide far better re 
sults than will hasty judgment: 

Furthermore, there are now avai 
able better tools to help judge th. 
basic qualities of the individua 
and his capacity for development 
The wise utilization of psychology’ 
latest testing tools, such as th 
‘Thematic Apperception Tests, te 
gether with careful observation 
of the individual in different situa 
tions can give a very useful ap 
praisal of his capacities and limita 
tions. Then when there are posi 
tions to be filled, even though th 
ideal man is not available, manage 
ment will know what it is doin 
and the limitations of its choice. 


Management can take an evel 
more active role in assuring itsel 
the best possible pool of potentia 
executives. Merely discovering tha 
certain men have latent potenti 
alities as future executives is onh 
a partial solution to the problem 
A psychological testing progran 
can be beneficially supplementec 
with an intelligent executive train 

(Continued on page 32) 
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teel, essential to civilian goods like ranges... 


~gOW much mobilization does 

: the Korean war mean? The 

answer to this question, which 
as been a paramount one for U. S. 
adustry since the shooting started 
a the Far East, has finally begun to 
merge in Washington. It is: About 
xX per cent. 

Any such categorical answer to 
> fundamental a question is, of 
purse, over-simplification. It can- 
ot have meaning until its condi- 
ons are understood and its vari- 
bles calculated. As a gross, overall 
ercentage it obviously will not 
pply uniformly throughout indus- 
y. Defense officials estimate, for 
xample, that in steel the diversion 
‘om civilian to arms production 
ill amount to 10 per cent. 

But as a measure of what changes 
1e Korean war has wrought in the 
|S. economy it is an important 
gure. 

It is both a permanent and a 
iinimum figure. It is permanent 
ecause the test that Korea pro- 
ded of our national preparedness 
mvinced us that our military mus- 
e, while infinitely stronger than 

the time of Pearl Harbor, was 


Hotpoint, Inc. - 
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Ford Motor Co. 


...and autos, will be earmarked 10 per cent to war 


not developed to the toughness re- 
quired by the world of 1950. It 1S 
minimum because even if the Ko- 
rean war ended quickly without 
further complications, the tapering 
off would be relatively slight. As 
long as fighting lasts, it is a rock- 
bottom figure. It is more likely to 
increase than to decline. 


“Total War’ Comparison 

This is the basis on which it is 
computed: 

The government started its prepa- 
rations for the current fiscal year 
with a military budget of $13.5 bil- 
lions, representing 5.4 per cent, not 
of the federal budget, but of the 
gross national product in goods 
and services. 

Since shooting started, President 
Truman has submitted appropria- 
tions requests for an additional $17 
billion, sure to be honored in the 
main by Congress. There has been 
an increase in the national product 


(now estimated to be running at 
the rate of $270 billions annually) 
and the total of $30.5 billions in 
defense spending represents about 
11.3 per cent — or an increase of 
approximately six per cent attribut- 
able to war. This is the amount 
that will be subtracted from the 
civilian economy as it existed prior 
to Korea. 

The comparative size of the effort 
this calls for can be better under- 
stood if we remember that in the 
peak year of World War II (1944) 
we devoted 35 per cent of the na- 
tional income to war. Since war 
cannot take 100 per cent of the 
national product, another way of 
measuring the strain of Korea is 
to compare the 11.3 per cent with 
the 35 per cent of World War II. 
By those terms it will be roughly 
one-third the effort — 32 per cent 
— winning the present conflict. 

What is mobilization? The welter 
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By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


Problem: Find An lvory Tower 


UNIVERSITIES RATE A SHINING “A” FOR PRACTICAL HELP TO BUSINESS 


CHICAGO manufacturer ran 
up against a problem that 
was too tough for the engi- 
neering department several years 
ago. An important customer wanted 
a tank built that would withstand 
extreme pressures. Development of 
an entirely new design, involving 
a complex problem in higher 
mathematics, was necessary. So an 
appeal for help was made to the 
famed mathematics department of 
the University of Chicago. The 
mathematicians came up with the 
answer. 
Some time later the same manu- 
facturer had another puzzler, and 
the same university but a different 


department supplied the answer. 
This time the company had a con- 
tract for work in a country on the 
Red Sea. Accurate information was 
needed on climatic conditions in 
this far away land. The university’s 
geographers had it, or knew how to 
find it. 


Assistance Calls 


During the course of a year, hun- 
dreds of such calls for help are 
made to the colleges, universities 
and technical schools of the Chi- 
cago area by commercial and indus- 
trial firms, trade associations, pro- 


fessional men, and local, state and 


federal governments. Often 


the 


help that is wanted requires only 
the expert counsel of an authority. 
but sometimes it involves a re. 
search project that continues for 
many months and calls for a sub- 
stantial expenditure. 

Businessmen have learned to re. 
spect the college professor as never 
before. The colleges in turn are 
finding their growing partnership 
with business to be advantageous 
for two reasons: they can’ learn a 
lot from the businessman, and the 
corporation may well be the finan- 
cial salvation of non-tax supported 
institutions faced with meager in- 
terest returns on investments and 
the prospect that high income taxes 


- 


ents. 


This Fall Northwestern Univer- 
icy’s graduate division in the school 
business will be transferred from 
he main campus in Evanston to 
ne downtown Chicago campus in 
wder to bring closer contacts with 
sinessmen and to make it more 
pnvenient for them to address and 
jonfer with graduate students. 


Atomic Research 


Perhaps the highest plane on 
hich the new partnership is func- 
oning is in the mysterious realm 
f nuclear fission, or atomic energy. 
f will be remembered that the first 
uclear chain-reaction pile was put 
1 operation on December 2, 1942, 
mder the grandstand of the ath- 
etic field at the University of Chi- 
ago. “The Atomic Age had arrived. 
sut along with this history-making 
vent came the sobering realization 
hat it had been brought about 
argely by the research of European 
ientists. The United States, won- 
lerfully advanced in applied tech- 
nical science, was woefully weak in 
undamental or basic science, the 
oundation for all technical prog- 
ess. 


humanity might benefit from its 
possibilities for good. Business was 
offered the opportunity to help sup- 
port this research for the common 
good, and has responded to the 
tune of more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars annually. Twen- 
ty-six big companies are contribut- 
ing from $20,000 to $50,000 a year 
with no promise that they will re- 
ceive any direct benefits whatever. 
The companies are benefiting, how- 
ever, in ways they may not have 
anticipated. ‘They are privileged 
to send their own engineers or 
scientists to two-day conferences 
held quarterly, at which they hear 
discussions by the scientists doing 
nuclear research and visit the labo- 
ratories of the three “institutes” in 
which the research is conducted — 
the Institute for Nuclear Studies, 
the Institute for the Study of Metals, 
and the Institute of Radiobiology 
and Biophysics. Corporation execu- 
tives report that their engineers re- 
turn from these conferences inspired 
and stimulated. 

When. business asks a college for 
help, the problem may be prosaic, 
or it may be a challenge that in- 
trigues the knowledge-seeking edu- 
cator. Economists on the staff of 
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Loyola University are called upon 
frequently to serve as arbiters in 
labor disputes, to advise on pen- 
sion plans, or to help with super- 
visor training programs. Loyola 
senior students in personnel work, 
under the direction of Dr. ip see 
Rosenstein, associate professor of 
economics, have investigated the 
personnel practices of more than 
200 companies in the Chicago area, 
and these investigations have been 
the basis for specific recommenda- 
tions to each of the companies. 


Employe Testing 

Roosevelt College has set up a 
Clerical Staff Assessment and Selec- 
tion Program to aid employers in 
the selection of typists, stenog- 
raphers, and general clerical work- 
ers. ‘This service, available to all 
business firms, is used to test gen- 
eral intellectual level, clerical apti- 
tude, and’ typing and _ stenographic 
skills. 

De Paul University in the last 
four years has developed a program 
to bring to industrial firms and 
business establishments a psychologi- 
cal analysis and solution of prob- 
lems in such fields as selling, per- 


(Continued on page 26) 


C. Davies of Northwestern’s School of 
lunching furniture store executives 


| The University of Chicago, al- Associate Dean E. 
eady one of the nation’s most im- 
portant centers of basic research, 
mnounced a plan to continue basic 


esearch into nuclear energy so that 


Commerce addresses 


Jtility company officials plotting expected future service 
loads with help of intricate calculator at Illinois Tech 
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Portland Cement Association's 


new and u 


Itra-modern research laboratory in Skokie, 


lil., 16 miles northwest of downtown Chicago where miracles are in the making. 


Heavy-duty carborundum cutting edge of 


concrete saw slices through a pavement 


slab 11 inches thick carving out smaller samples for laboratory testing. 


oe 


Winter and summer weather changes are greatly acc 


~~ 7 
elerated in this test room where 


concrete specimens are immersed in water tanks ranging from 80°F. to -20°F. 
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HERE’S a bag of cement mira 

cles in the mixing in a ne: 

laboratory in the quiet, shad 
Chicago suburb of Skokie. Thi 
$3,000,000 facility, completed jus 
this summer, triples the researc 
and development activities of thi 
Portland Cement Association, 
trade group supported by 67 ce 
ment companies that make over & 
per cent of the nation’s cement. 

Among the first miracles the Ske 
kie people expect to pass: 

A concrete that will stick to ol! 
roads so the worn pavements won) 
have to be completely rebuilt an 
road repair bills can be slashed 11 
half. 

A concrete that will be stron: 
enough to replace steel in spai 
bridges or wood in the nation’s ont 
billion railroad ties. 

A way to reduce the cost of 
factory for making a new-type ligh: 
weight concrete so virtually ever 
small town can afford to build 
plant of its own. 


Climatic Tests 


To learn the basic facts that ma: 
lead to such developments, the as 
sociation’s researchers are studyin: 
27 variations of portland cemen 
derived from the limestone and cla: 
deposits of this country. Its fielé 
men have sunk a thousand concret 
beams into alkali soils near Sacra 
mento, California. They've exposee 
two thousand concrete specimens t 
soil and weather on experimenta 
“farms” in Illinois and Georgia 
They've even driven concrete pile 
into the waters of Cape Cod, inte 
the Hudson River and into both o 
our oceans. 

At the new Skokie lab, they hav: 
15 rooms devoted to reproducing; 
just about every climate known ti 
man from the Sahara’s dry hea 
and the Persian Gulf’s high humid 
ity to the freezing temperatures o 
the Arctic. Elsewhere, they’ve some 
25,000 containers stored away witl 
raw materials and cements that are 
sitting out a long time study whicl 
was begun in 1940 and won’t b 
finished until after 1970, 


ie 
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Meanwhile, Skokie researchers are 

dusy studying concrete in every con- 
eivable way; under a microscope, 
n a test tube, in great crushing and 
pulling-apart machines that show 
at what pressure samples fall apart. 
One project of great significance 
to motorized America is concerned 
with road rebuilding. Miles D. 
Catton, development director of 
P.C.A. says, “Our objective in this 
particular project is to devise means 
of bonding new layers to old con- 
crete. Right now our problem is 
that we can’t pour a new layer on 
top of one that’s worn out because 
the new slips on the old. So we 
tave to rebuild the road complete- 
ly. But if we can develop a con- 
Bete that will stick to old roads, 
we should be able to rejuvenate a 
modern, two-lane 24-foot-wide high- 
way for, say, $20,000 a mile instead 
of having to rebuild it at a cost of 
over $50,000.” 


Concrete Bridges! 


Making concrete strong enough 
to replace steel in span bridges and 
wood in railroad ties calls for over- 
coming a weakness inherent in the 
concrete itself.. That is, while it 
can stand great crushing forces, a 
concrete beam bends and cracks in 
the middle when even a relatively 
light weight is suspended from its 
end. Researchers at the laboratory 
have been observing a_ solution 
demonstrated as far back as 1930 by 
European engineers fighting high 
steel and lumber costs. But they’d 
like to make it more practical in 
this country. The solution is based 
on a principle similar to pushing on 
both ends of a stack of books to 
keep them from collapsing in the 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


middle. High tensile 
strength steel rods will 
provide the push if they 
are kept stretched until 
the concrete around 
them hardens. This is 
called pre-stressed con- 
crete. Before the end of 
1950 the country’s first 
pre-stressed bridge, with 
a 160-foot center span, 
will carry Philadelphia’s 
Walnut Lane Bridge 
across the Paper Mill 
Creek Valley. 

Not quite as far along 
is the search for a way 
to reduce the cost of 
building a factory to 
make a new-type light- 
weight concrete. This 
could mean an entirely 
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CONCRETE PROGRESS! 


A Laboratory In Skokie, Ill., A Bagful of Modern Cement Miracles 


This huge tester exerts up to 1,000,000 Ibs. pressure 


Lab technician listens to concrete ‘’sing’’ through a ‘“>honograph’ tuned to receive 
high frequency vibration to determine durability of various concrete specimens. 


oe 


new industry for many small towns 
—one for producing a lightweight 
“ageregate” to replace the stone, 
eravel and sand now mixed with 
cement to make concrete. The pres- 
ent cost of building a factory to 
make lightweight aggregate, which 
consists of burned clay, is about 
$250,000. That’s much too expen- 
sive for any but metropolitan areas. 
To put it within the reach of small 


100 per 
cent humidity, used to test concrete speci- 
mens 


Moist curing room, simulating 


towns it is estimated that the cost 
must be pared to $75,000. The re- 
search people’s big hope les in 
making the factory’s principal unit 
— a long pipe-like kiln that burns 
the clay — more efficient so as to 
reduce both its size and operating 
cost. 


Cement researchers and develop- 
ers are confident they’ll solve these 
problems. ‘Their confidence stems 
from achievements that date back 
to 1916. That’s when they dis- 
covered the Water-cement ratio, 
which showed the way to making 
stronger concrete by keeping the 
water content down. Since then, 
they've accomplished many cement 
miracles including the development 
of soil-cement to permit cheap con- 
struction of soil-cement roads, the 
introduction of tilt-up construction 
to reduce building costs, the adap- 
tation of concrete statues to deco- 
rative “built-in” colors that give the 
effect of marble at the price of 
concrete and the protection of con- 
crete pavements against scaling due 
to frost action or salts used to melt 
1ce. 


The development of soil-cement 
in 1935 solved the problem of pav- 
in the light traffic road, where us- 
age didn’t justify the cost of laying 
a concrete pavement but where the 
inconvenience and _ maintenance 
costs of stone and gravel roads were 
almost as costly an extravagance. 
Finding a cement that could be 
mixed with any type of soil instead 
of the usual sand, stone and gravel 
ageregate made paved country roads 
literally dirt cheap since 90 per 
cent of the road was already on the 
site. All the builder of a soil-ce- 
ment road needs are some farm-like 
cultivating machines to pulverize 
the dirt and mix the cement into 
it, a water truck to sprinkle water 
over the mixture and a roller to 
compact it. That saves buying and 
hauling 5,000 tons of aggregate for 
every new mile of 20-foot-wide road. 
There are now over 3,600 miles of 
soil-cement roads and streets in use 
in this country. Of 18 such roads 
recently studied after five to nine 
years’ service, 15 have required no 
maintenance as yet except the usual 
bituminous surfacing repairs. 

Pouring concrete walls in forms 
that are laid out on the ground 
and fitting them with “accessories” 
like windows and lintels while 
they’re easy to get at and then tilt- 
ing the whole finished wall up has 
reduced construction costs by as 
much as 23 per cent. 


“Marbleized” Concrete 

Making concrete with “built-in” 
colors so it looks like marble but 
costs like concrete, was another de- 
velopment promoted by the P.C.A. 
That’s no problem if the builder 
wants to go to the expense of get- 
ting colored stones or marble chips, 
mixing them in with the concrete 
and then have only those show that 
end up on the surface. The prob- 
lem was in finding a Way to use all 
the colored stones and chips on the 
surface without having to fit them 
in one at a time. Solution: soak a 
piece of plywood in a solvent to 
make it pliable enough to follow 
the contours of a statue, coat. its 
inside with a glue strong enough 
to hold the stones but weak enough 
to yield them to hardened concrete 
and place the stone-covered ply- 
wood form against the concrete 
while it’s hardening. First use of 


this so-called “aggregate transfer 
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method” was to make an ornati 
angel in “pink Georgia marbled 
above the entrance of a mausoleun 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, @ 
one-fifth the cost of a genuine pin 
Georgia marble angel. 


To keep concrete pavements fron 
scaling under frost action as t 
freezing moisture expanded in cay 
illaries that were too small, mor 
air bubbles were added to the con 
crete so the expanding water woul 
have somewhere to go. ‘This wa 
accomplished by adding a resinow 
or fatty material to the concret 
mixture which created “suds” ané 
formed air bubbles as the concret{ 
hardened. It added little to th 
cost of the concrete. One suep 
resin, for instance, known as vinsc¢ 
resin, sells for five cents a pounal 
in carload lots. Concrete so treatee 
became known as “air-entrained! 
concrete and has been specified fo 
highways in» nearly all northerr 
states. 

The probers at Skokie have mor 
than these accomplishments to spu 
them on. Their new $3,000,000 labl 
which triples their previous researc 
facilities, has, in addition to its 1! 


“Soil-Cement’’ project aims at utilizing 


cheap, local soils 


in cement productior’ 


climate-reproducing rooms, chemi4 
cal and physical labs, an electronics 
lab, soil study laboratories, giant 
testing machines and an X-Ray 
unit. In the chemical lab, for ex- 
ample, ingredients of test specimens 
are analyzed before and _ after 
they're subjected to various climatic 
conditions. The chemists have even 
analyzed specimens from the ancient 

(Continued on page 26) ¢ 
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g | Enroll For Evening Study At Northwestern 


300 Courses From Which 
to Choose 


Are you equipping yourself, through knowledge, for a better 
tomorrow? Or are you just maintaining a status quo in your 
career, your mental growth, your appreciation of the world 
Here are some of the fields from which you may you live in? 
choose courses this semester. The asterisk (*) 
indicates fields in which courses are given also 


| on Saturday between 9:00 A.M. and 5:00 P.M. 


If you’d rather grow than stagnate—act now! Invest some of 
your leisure time—just two hours a week—in evening study. 
You'll reap the results in wider understanding, a broadened 
personality, stimulating new interests. You may make impres- 
sive advances in your chosen special field. If you wish, you can 
finish your requirements for the degree that may open the 
door to better opportunities. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


1 Anthropology 
Art; Astronomy 
Biological Sciences 


*Accounting 
General; Auditing 
Costs; Systems 


| Chemistry Consolidation 
| cae ee taxes Come to Wieboldt Hall and enroll in one of the three evening 
conomics eview ais > 
maucation Advertising divisions—The School of Journalism, School of Commerce, or 
moe ng SET EN University College. Hours 4:30 to 8:00 P.M. Monday through 
English Copy; Layout; Media . : A 
pee rench Business Biconomics Friday; Saturday, 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. Registration closes 

Geography Business Law Saturday, September 16. Classes start Wednesday, September 20. 
German Business Statistics 
History Business Writing 


Finance; Banking 
Hospital Administration 


“Evening Study Makes A Man More Valuable To 


| Home Economics 


Mathematics : Himself —And To Us. I’ve noticed that our most 
asic Management; Industrial o2 7 ; 
Office; Personnel promising young people are taking evening courses. 
Philosophy Teese Ae 1 a ; : 
Physics a Koon care This is most heartening, for I know that their effort and 
; ime Study A ‘ : ; 
protierca Science Marketing; Retailing interest will be well repaid. They are becoming more 
prea Market Research valuable to themselves—and to us.” 
Religion *Salesmanship 3 ’ 
Russian Real Estate Donold B. Lourie, President 
Sociology Secretarial Science The Quaker Oats Company 
Spanish Transportation 
Speech Rail; Air; Shipping 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Fiction; Feature 
Publication Editing 


News Writing; Editing 


Radio & Tel. Writing 


Magazine Production 
Current Affairs 
Magazine Articles 
Trade Journalism 


THE CHICAGO CAMPUS 


Northwestern University 


339 EAST CHICAGO AVENUE ° 


The Chicago Campus — (Left to right): Abbott Hall, Passavant Memorial 
Hospital in the Floyd E. Patterson Memorial Building, George R. Thorne 
Hall, Wesley Memorial Hospital, Elbert H. Gary Law Library, Levy Mayer 
Hall of Law, Wieboldt Hall, and Montgomery Ward Memorial Building. 


00th chnniversary tr 195/ 


AT LAKE MICHIGAN ° _PHONE SUPERIOR 7-4500 
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Concrete Progress 


(Continued from page 24) 


Roman Acqueducts and the Appian 
Way to find out what kept them 
together so long. They found they 
were made of volcanic rock. But 
they think modern concrete will 
last much longer. 

One of the giant testing machines 
is a big crusher that looks like mas- 
sive tapering goal posts with a 
heavy mallet in between. This ma- 
chine can press down with a million 
pound pressure. To keep it from 


crushing the concrete floor, there 
are 27 piles supporting the 262 cu- 
bic yard base. Nearby is a 400,000 
pound machine that can crush or 
pull concrete apart equally well. 
Control mechanisms are so delicate 
that these machines can be used to 
break the crystal of a watch with- 
out damaging the mechanism. 

The electronics lab is used large- 
ly for determining the quality of 
the concrete specimen without hav- 


GLASS 


FOR PLANT PRESTIGE 
IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 
_,.- AND BETTER PRODUCTS 


ALL TYPES OF GLASS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Cadillac 


A 


COMPANY 


900 W. CERMAK ROAD 


PLATE GLASS eWINDOW GLASS e GLASS BLOCK ® TUFFLEX GLASS ¢ MIRRORS e GLAZING 
ROLLED & FIGURED GLASS ® THERMOPANE © VITROLITE © SAFETY GLASS e WIRE GLASS 


OVER 30 YEARS OF SERVICE 


TO ENTERPRISING 
BUSINESS FIRMS! 


YOU CAN RELY on Cadillac Glass 
Company for all your Glass needs ! 
Huge stocks, plus three decades of 
experience, valuable ideas, and an 
unprecedented reputation for quick 
delivery .are your assurance of dew 
pendable Service. Glass, however, 
like steel and fuel is subject to 
shortages which may tax our two 
huge loaded warehouses. Anticipa- 
tion of your glass needs is accord- 
ingly good business prudence. 


BIG STOCKS! cai... 
Glaara MOnroe 6-9800 


“Get It When You Want It!” 


; sonnel, and others. An institute of 
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ing to destroy it as the crushing 
machines do. Its most prized instrui 
ment is called a soniscope. The 
soniscope takes the pulse of the 
concrete. That is, it puts one of it: 
“arms” on one edge of the concreté 
and the other “arm” at the opposite 
edge and passes a_ radio pulse 
through from one arm to the other 
Then it tells how long that pulse 
took to travel — to the nearess 
millionth of a second. By correlat 
ing these measurements with meas: 
urements taken on specimens ob 
known qualities, the researcher de 
velops data on the new specimen. 

To conduct these activities, the 
association employs about 80 people 
in the Skokie lab and another 300 
in field operations throughout the 
country. It charges no royalties om 
any of its discoveries. Last year 
P.C.A. answered 300,000 requests 
for information on cement and. con1 
crete. 

Progress made at Skokie will ad 
to a market that’s already vast. Last 
year the nation’s 151 cement-mak+ 
ing plants, each of which consists 
of a quarry and a mill for crushin 
and burning the limestone and clay 
rock, shipped over 206,000,000 bar- 
rels of cement worth $474,000,000) 
That was more cement than had 
ever before been shipped in this 
country in any single year. Cement 
people think 1950 will be still 
bigger. 


Find An lvory Tower 


(Continued from page 21) 


Industrial Psychology curriculum of 
seven courses is being offered fort 
the second year by the University’ss 
college of commerce evening divi-- 
sion. Approximately 150 representa-- 
tives of Chicago area firms attended! 
the Institute last year. “We're not! 
concerned with individual or social | 
psychology, and we will deal only: 
with commercial and_ industrial | 
problems which can be remedied | 
without an interruption of produc: » 


tivity,” reports Dr. Frederick W.., 
Mueller, dean of the commerce: 
school. Dr. Mueller and his asso-. 


ciates hope to set up in the future: 
in-plant service to handle special 
cases. 

In order to keep businessmen 
informed on its research activities, 
the University of Chicago brought 
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ut in August the first issue of a 
mmew four-page publication, “Re- 
fearch Reports,” described as “A 
ublication for business executives 
jabout current research in the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago.” One of the 
evelopments reported in the 
initial bulletin is a new test for 
xecutive qualities, developed by 
rofessor L. L. Thurstone whose 
‘aptitude” test is given to students 
ntering more than 700 colleges. 
he new test is already in use by 
fa large mail-order house and a 
New York insurance company. 
“Businessmen who have a special 
interest in a subject may obtain 
technical or other information on 
réquest to Research Reports,” the 
bulletin advises. 

- But if some of the difficulties 
businessmen bring to the institu- 
tions of higher learning are un- 
dramatic, others require new facts 
and the establishment of new prin- 
ciples. This is the sort of thing on 
which college professors thrive. One 
college group is working at the 
present time on a study to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising of one of America’s big cor- 
porations. Another study that has 
intrigued the professors is an in- 
vestigation of consumer preferences. 


Trade Group Help 

Business has also turned to the 
colleges for expert advice and ac- 
tual participation in the education 
of members of trade groups and in 
the operation of employe training 
programs. Northwestern Un iver- 
sity’s nationally known commerce 
school is doing an outstanding job 
with trade groups. Special summer 
sessions or schools, some lasting as 
long as two weeks, have been set up 
for such organizations as the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association, 
the American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers, the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, the Scrap Iron 
Institute, and the Financial Public 
Relations Association. One program, 
the annual seminar of the Office 
Management Association of Chi- 
cago, has outgrown Northwestern’s 
large facilities and is now held in 
the Stevens Hotel. 

The School for Furniture Ex- 
ecutives, held at Northwestern this 
year from July 17 through July 28, 
is typical of the special trade school 
ar pengerents The University helped 


AMERICA’S MOST WANTED 
ELECTRIC RANGE | 


Two-Oven Range 


(2 Extra-Large Full-Size Ovens) 


Englewood presents Lectro-Host—a national stand-out — 
a sell-out! And no wonder, with all these features — two 
extra large ovens complete with full width smokeless hi- 
broilers. Four Vari-Speed (no fixed heat) surface units, two CH 
7-heat units. Monotube units tilt back for easy cleaning. sWIT 


Automatic time control, electric clock and fluorescent range T erature 
lamp. This model, as well as a most complete line of other emp 
fine Lectro-Host ranges, is available to you at Englewood. Control 


See them now. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


muglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


@ CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted St., Englewood 4-7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
@ SOUTH BEND 325 N. lofayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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ELECTRICAL! 
Dv 


Over 
10,000 Items 
] In Stock 


for 


Factories 
Stores 
Offices 
Contractors 


QUICK 


Construction 
Repairs & 
Maintenance 


* 
Coll... ANdover 3-1500 


15 Trunk Lines @ Quick Service 


EFENGEE 


SERVICE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. INC. 
663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“Small Business Can 
Profit Thru Chemistry?” 


The Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society will maintain a spe- 
cial problem-solving service for the busi- 
ness man at the 


NATIONAL 
CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION 


Chicago Coliseum 
September 5-9, 1950 


If you. are interested in what the chemi- 
cal industry is doing — if you are look- 
ing for new ideas to help you — if you 
want to meet the experts — plan to 
attend this outstanding exposition 


Fer information call 


WeAbash 2=2547 
Office: 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


to set up the program and provided 
classroom facilities and living quar- 
ters for the 54 students who came 
from 22 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Canada, and Switzerland. 
Ernest C. Davies, Associate Dean of 
the School of Commerce, addressed 
the opening luncheon, but only 
two other members of the faculty, 
Ira D. Anderson, chairman of the 
department of marketing, and James 
R. Hawkinson, professor of market- 
ing, were included in the list of 27 
speakers, the others were associa- 
tion executives, store operators, and 
specialists in accounting, personnel 
management, and other fields. 


Special Interest Classes 

A special course exclusively for 
the employes of investment bankers 
in the Chicago area is offered by 
Northwestern in cooperation with 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. The students attend 
classes from 3 to 5 each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday afternoon 
for 20 weeks. A number of other 
schools in various sections of the 
United States provide similar train- 
ing under I. B. A. sponsorship, and 
it is understood that arrangements 
are being made with a leading uni- 
versity to offer correspondence 
courses to investment banking 
trainees who cannot take advantage 
of classroom instruction. North- 
western also has a course in_ hos- 
pital management in its regular 
curriculum, and the University of 
Chicago offers a course in restaurant 
management sponsored, along with 
a continuing research program, by 


the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion. 
Seminars and lectures will be 


offered to businessmen of the Chi- 
cago area during the Fall quarter 
at the downtown center of the 
University of Chicago. <A lecture 
series on “Selecting Your Invest- 
ment” by Arthur J. O’Hara, vice 
president and manager of the in- 
vestment research department of 
the Northern Trust Company, will 
begin October 3 and cover prob- 
lems facing an individual or fami- 
ly with $3,000 to $20,000 to invest. 
There will be seminars on “Person- 
ality and the Effective Executive,” 
“Leadership in Conference Discus- 
sion,” “Records Management 
Workshop,” and “Commercial  Fi- 
nancing and Factoring.” A special 
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“Federal Tax Conference” willl 
take place on November 1, 2 and 3 

The University of Illinois has 
taken a special interest in helping 
the small businessman of Illinois 
On January 1, 1948, the state unti 
versity established a Business Mana 
agement Service under the direc: 
tion of Professor Earl P. Strong ob 
the college of commerce and busii 
ness administration. The purpose 
of this agency is “to aid Illinois 
businessmen in solving their prob» 
lems of management, and to serve 
as a clearing and distributing agen 
cy for new management ideas and 
techniques.” 

Contacts with businessmen ar 
maintained through meetings and: 
conferences held on the campus at 
Champaign-Urbana, special confer- 
ences with local groups, consulta- 
tions with individual businessmen,| 
and other means. Fourteen pam-. 
phlets have been published by the 
Business Management Service for 
free distribution to Illinois business-i 
men on such subjects as stock con- 
trol, personnel management, cost 
cutting ideas, federal services avail: ; 
able to the businessman, and so on.. 

Another agency of the University, 
of Illinois operating for the benefitt 
of commerce and industry is the» 
Bureau of Economic and Business: 
Research, headed by V. Lewis: 
Bassie. The Bureau operates as at 
research division of the College of! 
Commerce and Business Adminis-- 
tration. It conducts research on! 
business and economic subjects of ' 
particular interest in Illinois, and! 
distributes economic data and re-- 
search findings to businessmen and | 
others throughout the state. The 
Bureau publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, “Current Com- 
ments.” 


Economic 


Research Progress 

Chicago's resources as a research 
and educational center in technol- 
ogy have been enhanced by the 
progress made in the last ten years 
by the Hlinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and its affiliate, the Armour 
Research Foundation. Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology is primarily 
an educational institution and is in- 
terested also in fundamental re- 
search, while Armour Research 
Foundation, a separate corporation, 
is primarily concerned with applied 
research. In actual practice the 
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}chool engages in some applied re- 


fooperation between them notwith- 
tanding the clear-cut legal separa- 
tion. 

| Fields in which the Illinois In- 
ptitute of Technology and Armour 
esearch Foundation have excelled 
nclude fire prevention, jet propul- 
sion, ceramics, the study of noise, 
netallurgy, physics, chemistry, and 
Warious branches of engineering. 
“Armour Research is one of the 
three largest research institutions in 
applied science in the United States, 
and its full-time staff of 640 com- 
pares with the college’s faculty of 
bout 450. Nationwide industries 
have established two permanent re- 
Search organizations on the Illinois 
Tech campus. One is the Institute 
of Gas Technology and the other 
ithe Central Research Laboratory of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 


How To Get Help 


How does the individual business 
man go about getting help from 
a college or from one of its pro- 
fessors? A very little independent 
research will lead him to the noted 
specialists, such as Northwestern’s 
expert on explosives, Illinois Tech’s 
authority on gas turbines and jet 
(propulsion, and the many other 
authorities in every field from anat- 
omy to zoology. He can deal with 
these individuals directly, or, if 
his project is more ambitious and 
requires the combined talents of 
several experts and perhaps ex- 
tended research, the businessman 
can work out an arrangement with 
the college. Professor George H. 
Brown, head of the marketing de- 
/ . . : 
partment at the University of Chi- 
cago and active participant in many 
research projects, suggests that the 
business man can obtain help in 
three ways: One, he can sign a 
research contract under which the 
university will have the right to 
publish its findings; two, he can 
arrange with the university for con- 
sultation and research of a _ con- 
fidential nature where the result- 
ing information would not be of 
value to business in general; three, 
he can deal directly with a faculty 
member on a consulting basis. Pro- 
fessor Brown would like to see busi- 
ness call on the university more 
frequently. “Faculty people are 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


There is no great chemical secret nowadays about syn- 
thetic rubber. Its ingredients are generally known 
throughout industry. But there 7s a great difference in 
the methods, equipment, personnel and inspection in 
its manufacture. Acadia Synthetic rubber, wherever 
employed, is widely recognized as “tops.” 


Your Insurance 
A gainst Complaints 


Practically all products in the durable goods fields are 
made up of many parts. Some have a very modest 
function and rarely are considered by the buyer. Burt 
when one of these components (synthetic rubber for 
example) is poorly made and service is required, the 
high reputation of your product suffers. So insist on 
the best—insist on Acadia Synthetic Rubber. Here are 
a few reasons: It is processed by the very latest me- 
chanical equipment—is held to closest possible toler- 
ances for non-metal cut and molded parts — unusual 
attention given to maintain uniformity of quality— 
maximum elasticity, resilience, plasticity—greater re- 
sistance to oil, heat, light, wear, age, etc. 

Acadia Synthetic Rubber is available in sheets, tub- 
ing, strips, channel, extrusions, molded and cut parts, 
washers, seals, etc. Specify the particular character- 
istics desired. Acadia engineers are prompt in helping 
you determine the compound and qualities to best 


ur requirements. 
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CONSULT: 
First Federal On 


PAYROLL 


SAVINGS 
PROGRAM 


For Your 
Employees 


Pirst 


Reldelr 
Savin 


AND LOAN ASS’N 


of 
6-5300 
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SOUTH DEARBORN 


The Downtown Center 
of 


The University 
of Chicago 


offers 
A Lecture Series On 
“Selecting Your Investments” 
| with 
Arthur J. O’Hara, 
vice president of 
Northern Trust Company 
and 
Seminars In 
Leadership in Conference 


Discussion 
Mondays 7 to 9 p.m. 
Beginning October 9 | 


Personality and the Effective 


Executive | 
Wednesdays, 7 to 9 p.m. | 
Beginning October 4 


| Records Management 

| Workshop 

Wednesdays, 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Beginning October 4 il 


For detailed announcements, address 


| UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


19 S. La Salle St. | 
DEarborn 2-7245 


Hike 


| highly intelligent and highly capa- 
| ble, and they are flattered to have 


business men come to them, e€S- 


| pecially when research opportunities 


and funds are in sight,” says Pro- 
fessor Brown. 

The Dean of Northwestern's 
School of Commerce, Joseph M. 
McDaniel, declares that the school’s 
facilities will be used to the fullest 
extent to serve business. Every sen- 
ior member of the faculty is now 
working directly with business, 
some as consultants, others as lec- 
turers to special groups, advisers to 
trade groups setting up special in- 
stitutes or educational sessions, and 
so on. The school approves these 
direct contacts because they lead 
to more competent instruction, 
says Dean McDaniel. The com- 
merce school teacher who knows at 
first hand what is going on in 
business is a more capable and 


more interesting instructor, he 
declares. 
Chicago’s educators insist that 


they are not in competition with 
private firms engaged in consulta- 
| tion and research, and they deny 
that their charges for service are cut 
rate bargains that private consult- 
ing firms could not meet. The edu- 
cational institutions contend that 
the work they undertake is not the 
sort that the commercial research 
laboratory or consulting firm would 
be willing or able to do. Professor 
Brown has made an interesting dis- 
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tinction. “Members of the univer-- 
sity are interested in problems tha: 
are so complicated that they are 
beyond the scope of ordinary con) 
sultants. The professors look upor 
themselves as persons whose job is 
to go into unexplored areas, hoping 
to advance knowledge and in doing 
so taking risks of failure.” 


Competition Issue 


Probably the nearest approach tc 
competition with private business 
comes when the college professon 
takes on a consultation assignment 
as an individual. But the professon 
cannot devote much time to side: 
line activities or his regular wor 
will suffer. ‘The schools realize the 
value of these outside contacts, an 
they encourage them. A handboo 
prepared by the Illinois Institute of 
Technology for the guidance of its 
faculty makes the following coma 
ment: “The. institute recognizes} 
that outside consulting work ofl 
proper professional character pro+ 
vides valuable experience and may 
improve teaching and scholarship. 
It therefore encourages this type of! 
work and considers it a legitimateé 
activity for full-time faculty mem+ 
bers with regular academic appoint~ 
ments during the period of thee 
year covered by such appointments.) 

“The institute does not stipulates 
specifically the amount of times 
which may be devoted to outsides 
consulting work because of the in-: 
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~ Again improved «Higher octane 


«Long in mileage. Great in power 


AT YOUR STANDARD OIL DEALERS 


* STANDARD RED CROWN 
Gasoline is 2 to 1 choice among 
Midwest motorists over any other 
brand, based on latest available 
state tax and inspection data. 
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A VALUABLE BOOKLET . . ONE 
THAT CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY 


TIME AND MONEY 


Write or phone today for your copy 
_,. find out how business concerns, 
large and small, have profited by 
Lien’s Specialized Washroom Sani- 
tation Service. 


Pardon Me Please, outlines a six- 
teen point program guaranteed to 
reduce washroom Sanitation Main- 
tenance costs — increase customer 
and employee good will. 


LIEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


9229 W. Grand Ave., 
Franklin Pk., Ill. 
Phone: TU 9-7330 


Keep Clean with LIEN 


Branshes in Rockford, Milwaukee, 
South Bend 


Can You Stand the Shock... 


. of losing a “key man” in your 
organization? 


You trust his judgment, value his 
talents, rely on his ability. But are 
you protecting your business against 
his untimely death? 


A Prudential “key man” plan— 


@ cushions the shock; helps your 
company adjust to the loss. 

@ enables you to continue salary 
payments to the deceased’s wife 
for a year or two. 

@ and meanwhile, provides a source 
of cash to meet business emer- 
gencies, through cash, loan, and 
surrender values. 


Make a “key man” plan part of 
YOUR business insurance program 
teday. For details, call your Pru- 
dential Agency. 


t 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
a mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. j. 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


| order 
| institute may avoid objections oc- 


dividual differences of faculty mem- 
bers in their work capacity and 
energy resources. In general, how- 
ever, it believes that more than the 


equivalent of one day per week is 


excessive. The total amount of 
time should not interfere with the 
discharge of full-time institute 
duties.” 

The handbook urges faculty mem- 
bers to charge for their services at 
a rate at least as high as that made 
independent consultants, “in 
that staff members and the 


by 


casionally made by outside practi- 
tioners.” 

Armour Research Foundation is 
a non-profit corporation, but its 
charge for a research job is more 
than the actual cost. The differ- 
ence, which would represent profit 
for an ordinary company, is used 
to finance fundamental research, to 
buy additional facilities and equip- 
ment, and to support public service 
projects for which the foundation 
receives no fee. Examples of re- 
cent public service projects include 
a noise survey in Chicago, and a 
dust survey that has included a 
monthly analysis of dustfall over 
the city of Chicago for the last three 
years. 

If business is to get the most 
from the colleges and universities, 
it must be prepared to support and 
encourage them. This can be done 
in many ways. James W. Armsey, 
director of public relations of the 
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Illinois Institute of Technology ane 

of Armour Research Foundati 

has listed ten specific contribution 
that business can make: 

Encourage employes to enroll ii 
part-time study to increase theii 
value to business. 

Participate in cooperative pr 
grams in which students spend ali 
ternate periods in the classroon 
and in the plant. 

Establish scholarships for 
rate young men and women. 

Employ students (both graduate 
and undergraduate) during pro 
longed vacation periods. 

Sponsor formal in-plant educa; 
tional programs. 

Establish fellowships for graduate 
study. 

Sponsor 
programs. 

Contract for applied research ort 
specific problems. 

Endow professorships in specifica 
fields, contribute funds for addii 
tions to physical plant. 

Make unrestricted gifts which ena 
able educators to expand programs 
now impaired by insufficiently regua 
lar income, or to embark upon news 
fields of education and research. 

Some of Chicago’s largest and 
most successful business firms are 
contributing in most if not all of 
the ways Mr. Armsey suggests. It 
is interesting to note that they 
don’t concentrate their attentions: 
on a single college or university, 
but take advantage of the fact that 
each excels in some respect. 
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Our Missing Vice Presidents 


(Continued from. page 18) 


ing program designed to speed up 
the development of all personnel 
who appear qualified for more 
responsible jobs. Thus, there is a 
considerably better chance that 
when executive jobs do become 
vacant, there will be trained men 
to fill them. 

Under the conditions that con- 
front management in our present 
period of semi-mobilization, exec- 


utive training is more essential 
than ever. Without such a pro- 
gram, a company is inviting 


trouble, not only in the immediate 
future, when present executives 
will be drained off by the military, 
but also over the long haul when 
trained men will be required to 


handle the difficulties of recon- 
version to peacetime production. 
The fruits of haphazard promo- 
tions were evident throughout the 
last war. An able young personnel 
executive taken off placement work 
and put in charge of personnel 
in the manufacturing department 
of one company had extensive 
technical knowledge about people, 
but almost no experience with 
actual manufacturing and shop 
techniques. Under the pressure of 
personnel problems, material 
scheduling, manufacturing — diffi- 
culties, etc., he was a failure. He 
finally had to take a three months 
sick leave while someone else 
straightened out his job. 
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_ Choosing the proper men to fill 
junior executive jobs is probably 
hardest in the smaller, family- 
owned concerns. Many of these 
companies were established by able, 
energetic men who worked day and 
night to develop successful firms. 
In the early stages they did every- 
thing, ran every job and made 
every decision. As their firms grew, 
they continued to dominate and 
developed the kind of organization 
in which they were the only deci- 
sion makers. Such family-run corpo- 
rations often have no one below the 
president who has developed the 
skill and habit of decision making, 


and, worse still, the men below 


the junior executives have no deci- 
sion-making experience whatever. 


Expansion Problem 


Similar cases were seen in a 
large organization which was 
Opening new plants for military 
production. Wherever possible they 
attempted to staff the key positions 
in the new plants with supervisors 
and executives from their older 
plants. But some of the men who 
had been very competent in their 
old jobs as foreman, department 
heads, or superintendents, would 
go to pieces when put in the new 
plants. Apparently some of them 
could function well in_ stable, 
well-known situations, but when 
put in larger responsibilities in 
new and very difficult situations, 
they could not stand the pressure. 
All this, however, could have been 
predicted through use Oe tele 
proper tools and evaluations. 
For such situations, prompt 
evaluation of all junior personnel is 
essential, since long experience has 
shown that when the evaluation is 
done in the face of a crisis — mean- 
‘ing, a job must be filled in a hurry 
— the choice is often bad. 

Unfortunately, the wartime ac- 
quisition of new executive person- 
nel is often haphazard, since the 
needs of the moment seem to be 
paramount. A company may hire 
executives during a crisis with the 
thought that, if they do not work 
out successfully in civilian produc- 
tion, they can be released without 
harming the company. This policy 
was followed in World War II by 
one large manufacturing company 
with plants scattered across the 
country. 
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“TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ARE BUSY TONIGHT 


le csuees windows and burning ambitions. 


The two go together. And with them, in 


many cases, go the blue-bound teaching texts of 


the International Correspondence Schools. 


Night after night, over 100,000 working 
Americans take time out to study I. C.S. lessons. 
Spurred on by the record of others, they follow 
the time-proved routine, training themselves to 


do a better job. 


To them, I. C. S. means: practical guidance; 
authoritative instruction; sound preparation for 


new and larger responsibilities. 


To their employers in business and industry, 
I. C. S. students offer a nightly quarter of a mil- 
lion hours of overtime without pay; stepped up 
“on the job” efficiency and production; a reser- 


voir of skilled, promotion-qualified employees. 


Currently, more than 3000 leading industries 
are taking advantage of I. C. S. experience in the 


training of company-selected personnel. 


The booklet, “Training Methods,” gives full 
details on these group-training agreements. We'll 
gladly send it, without obligation, at your re- 


quest. 


* 


Cooperative Training Division 
The International Correspondence Schools 


Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


Chicago Office: 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. DEarborn 2-0018 A. J. Bertrand Director 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
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PLATING 


Nickel Brass Copper Electro Tin 


Electro Lead Electro Zinc Cadmium 


Bright Nickel 


Oxidizing 


Burnishing Deburring 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING COMPANY 


1901 to 1919 West Fulton St. Ph. SEeley 3-0102 


Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The company lost to the military 
a number of able younger men 
who were rising into positions of 
real responsibility. Some did not 
return and those who did had been 
out of touch so long that they 
could not jump right into major 
responsibilities. Most of the execu- 
tives hired during the war were 
mediocre. ; 

Today, the health of the presi- 
dent and of one vice president is 
bad (a product of wartime over- 
work), a second vice president is 


| over sixty and the third is fifty- 


seven. Below them are several able 
younger men, but most of them ares 
highly specialized and subject to: 
military duty. Thus, they have a: 
situation in which they will proba- 
bly need several top replacements: 


| in the next few years, yet they have: 


no one available with the necessary 
experience or maturity in handling: 
complex decisions. The situation) 
might become rapidly worse if,. 


| under wartime pressures, they lose: 


even a few of the younger men, and] 


| ill health forces early retirements: 


at the top. 
Psychological Tools 


The answer to the two problemss 
of replacement of junior executives 
and acquisition of new, older execu-- 
tives to help with expanded war» 
production, is basically the same.. 
In either case, careful evaluation) 
of young timber is necessary, just! 
as careful evaluation of new, older> 
timber is vital. Unfortunately, there > 
is no paper-and-pencil procedure, , 
no ordinary red and green lights; 
which will flash over the heads of | 
applicants and thereby simplify’ 
their selection. Psychological tests, , 
such as the Thematic Appercep-- 
tion Test, are helpful but sucht 
knowledge must be carefully cor-- 
related with past experiences and | 
then evaluated in the light of the: 
new situation into which the man} 
is entering. 

The job, of course, is not an. 
easy one, but fortunately manage: - 
ment has a number of valuable- 
tools at its command. The most 
important thing is to recognize the 
problem immediately, and institute : 
a program that will best insure a 
company against the foreseeable » 


' problems of the future. A speed-up | 


in executive testing and training | 
is the best assurance against execu- 
tive shortages a year or a decade 
hence. ¥ 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


HE rise of the Chicago, Rock 

Island and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany in less than two decades from 
a marginal carrier seeking relief in 
the bankruptcy court to one of the 
strongest railroads in the nation re- 
ceived impressive confirmation early 
this year when the company re- 
financed its mortgage debt. The 
‘company sold $55,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, due January 1, 
1980, at 9914. The coupon rate of 
only 2 7/8 per cent was evidence 
of top credit rating. 

“Seventeen years ago, in June, 
1933, the Rock Island petitioned 
for reorganization under the bank- 
ruptcy laws. Revenues had declined 
because of the business depression, 
and the carrier was further affected 
by severe drought in the agricul- 
tural areas it served. 


New Management 


Late in 1935 the bankruptcy trus- 
‘tees brought in new top manage- 
ment. J. D. Farrington, now presi- 
dent, was named top operating ol- 
ficer. An extensive program of re- 
habilitation and modernization was 
mapped out and by 1937 was well 
under way. Relieved from the bur- 
den of nearly $13,000,000 in annual 
interest charges, and with earnings 
improved by heavy wartime traffic, 
‘the Rock Island spent many mil- 
lions of dollars to improve its equip- 
ment and facilities, and the service 
offered to customers. Heavier track 
was laid down, many grades and 
curves were eliminated, new bridges 
were built and others were rebuilt, 
shop facilities were modernized and 
consolidated, a program of Dieseli- 
zation of motive power was started, 
automatic block signals and central- 
ized traffic control were installed 
over a large portion of main line 
routes, land was acquired for in- 
dustrial development, unprofitable 
branch lines totaling more than 600 


miles were abandoned, co-ordinated 
rail-truck service was introduced, 
thousands of modern freight cars 
were purchased, the finest com- 
muter equipment in the country 
was introduced, replacement of ob- 
solete depots was begun, radio com- 
munication between cab and ca- 
boose and in switching yards was 
adopted, and so on. 


Out Of Trusteeship 


The trusteeship ended on January 
1, 1948, but the improvements and 
betterments continued. Total ex- 
penditures for this program in the 
periode4rom +january.- 1721937,/ “to 
December 31, 1949, amounted to 
$171,661,525. 

Today the Rock Island is a mod- 
ern, well equipped railroad offer- 
ing first class service to shippers 
and passengers, but the program 
for improved and more economical 
service continues on a large scale. 
Most spectacular, to the layman at 
least, is the Dieselization program. 
The Rock Island expects to have 
its main line operations, both freight 
and passenger, completely Dieselized 
by the end of 1952 or the middle of 
1953. The first purchase of Diesel 
power was made in 1937 when six 
switchers and six passenger locomo- 
tives were purchased. Last year, 46 
new Diesels were bought, and at the 
end of the year the Rock Island 
owned 209 of these engines and 502 
steam locomotives. At the end of 
1936 the motive power had con- 
sisted of 1,160 steam locomotives. 
The economy of the Diesels was in- 
dicated by the fact that with nearly 
40 per cent fewer locomotives, the 
railroad handled a greatly increased 
volume of traffic. This year the 
road has already acquired 20 new 
Diesel locomotives, and _ directors 
have authorized the purchase of 
eight more. 

Other improvements under way 
include a freight cutoff at Denver, 
a 35 mile track relocation program 
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Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


Created... 


‘Put to Work” 


For Better Results 
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If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 


Recognized by: ANPA « APA « PPA « ABP 
T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones —Central 6-3313—3472 


A.J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


lh Competent 


Engineering 
rganization 


Conieetiod to Rendering 
Se eepeet® aed Efficient 


Shalvrid See 


ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
PLANT LAYOUT & DESIGN 


BUILDINGS, STRUCTURES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


COST ESTIMATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION 

PRODUCT DESIGN 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
STRUCTURAL, METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CE ntral 6-8442 
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SMALL BUDGET 
ADVERTISERS 


Like This Kind of 
Agency Service 

Several of our clients started using our 

services when they were spending less 

than two hundred dollars a month for 
advertising. 

They came to us because we offer— 

1. Counsel on advertising that is based 
on more than 25 years of success- 
ful agency experience. 

2. Well-balanced marketing plans. 

in preparing 

catalogs, 


3. Expert copy service 
publication advertising, 
circulars, and other sales literature. 

4. Media recommendations, based on 
actual experience with publications 
in many fields as well as on thor- 
ough studies of coverage, buying 
power, rates and other factors. 

5. Economies in purchasing finished 

art, typography, 

other graphic art supplies. 


engravings, and 


We do not request a retainer fee but 
receive our remuneration on _ publica- 
tion advertising from the commission 
allowed by publishers to recognized 
agencies. If you are placing your ad- 
vertising direct or if you are consider- 
ing a change in your agency connec- 
tion, we will be glad to discuss your 
needs with you and submit recommen- 
dations without obligation to you. 


SCANTLIN & COMPANY 


Advertising Agency 


612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
Telephone: MOhawk 4-0873 


Recognized by 
Leading Publishers and 
Publishers’ Associations 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade 


Expressways 


Separations 
Railroads 
Subways Tunnels 


Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


between Atlantic and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, that will eliminate curves and 
grades and save approximately ten 
miles, the purchase of 1,350 new 
freight cars, further extension of 
centralized traffic control and auto- 
matic block signals, an experiment 
with micro wave radio for commun- 
ications between Belleville, Kan., 
and Goodland, Kan., the comple- 
tion of the new “hump” switching 
yard at Silvis, Illinois, and the de- 


velopment of an industrial district. 


near Denver. 


Big Financial Gain 

The improvement in the Rock 
Island’s financial structure has been 
as impressive as the changes ef- 
fected in operations. When the 
bankruptcy ended on January 1, 
1948, funded debt was reduced to 
$100,853,150 of first mortgage and 
general mortgage bonds, $2,759,000 
of first mortgage bonds of a sub- 
sidiary railroad, and $9,582,940 of 
equipment trust obligations, a total 
of $113,195,090. This debt repre- 
sented 34.9 per cent of the total 
capitalization, the balance consisting 
of $70,538,193 of preferred stock 
and $140,934,649 of no par common 
carried at a stated value of $100 a 
share. Immediately prior to the re- 
organization, funded debt totalled 
$302,682,770 and represented 70 per 
cent of the capitalization. Annual 
fixed charges under the new setup 
were $1,700,000 as compared with 
$13,000,000 prior to the reorganiza- 
tion. 

In 1948 the outstanding debt was 
reduced again. The first mortgage 
four per cent~ bonds outstanding 
were reduced $1,073,250 to $25,772,- 
850, and the general mortgage bonds 
were reduced $39,518,507 to $34, 
488,543. Equipment trust obliga- 
tions increased, but the total long 
term debt at the end of 1948 was 
$77,151,306, against $113,195,090 at 
the beginning of the year. 

Proceeds from the $55,000,000 of 
new first mortgage bonds sold early 
this year, together with other funds 
in the treasury, were used to pay 
off all of the four per cent first 
mortgage bonds and the 41% per 
cent general mortgage bonds. The 
railroad estimates that over the 30 
year life of the new bonds, the sav- 
ing in interest charges as compared 
with amounts payable on the re- 
tired bonds will total about 
$27,000,000. 


“new common was paid July 15,) 
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Although gross operating revenue; 
of the Rock Island Lines decreasec 
in 1949 to $184,656,845, or 6.5 pe 
cent, from the record high o 
$197,404,990 reported for 1948, this 
was offset to a considerable degre 
by a 5.4 per cent cut in operating 
expenses. The latter was accom: 
plished despite wage increases of 
about 20 per cent and the estab- 
lishment of a 40 hour week for the 
majority of the carrier’s employes 
Net income for the year amounte 
to $17,383,379, equal to $9.84 Ja 
share on the common stock, as com 
pared with $18,036,632, or $10.41 a 
share, earned in 1948. An _ initial 
dividend of 75 cents a share on the 


1948, followed by 75 cents a share 
on September 30 and $1.50 a share 
on December 30. Quarterly pay-' 
ments have continued at 75 cents 
a share during 1949 and 1950 to 
date. The common stock and the 
preferred are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 


Scope Of Operation | 

The Chicago, Rock Island and! 
Pacific Railroad Company is the? 
successor as of January 1, 1948, to» 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa-- 
cific Railway Company. The Rock; 
Island operates 7,630 miles of rail-- 
road in 14 states, with a heavy ' 
concentration of mileage in the: 
area between the Rocky Mountains . 
and the Mississippi. One main line: 
runs from Chicago to Denver via. 
Des Moines and Omaha, and con- 
nects with the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western; another main line 
runs from St. Paul, Minn., south 
through Des Moines, Kansas City, 
and Topeka to Herington, Kan., 
where one section goes southwest 
to Tucumcari, N. M. At Tucum- 
cari a connection is made with the 
Southern Pacific, thereby providing 
a through transcontinental route 
from Los Angeles to Chicago for 
both roads. Another line runs south 
through Wichita, Kan., and central. 
Oklahoma to Dallas. Other impor- 
tant points reached directly include 
Galveston, Little Rock, Memphis, 
Sioux Falls, and St. Louis: More 
than 2,100 miles of road are oper- 
ated in Iowa, and more than 1,100 
in Kansas. 

Freight revenue amounted to 
$150,250,920 in 1949, while passen- 
ger revenue totaled $21;132,533. 


. 
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What NEW PROBLEMS 
has the Korean War brought you? 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is answering 


scores of questions from its members on such problems as: 


HOW to solicit war contracts from the government; 
HOW to solicit subcontracts from prime contractors; 


HOW to fit into the National Security Resources Board 
planning for further mobilization; 


HOW to relate personnel policies to Selective Service and 


Reserve calls; 


HOW renegotiation may affect contracts currently being made. 


The Association will be equipped to give comprehensive help, as 
it- was in World War II, on such problems as priorities, price con- 
trols, rationing; wage and manpower regulations, export and import 
controls, and regulations affecting transportation as they may be in- 


stituted in the developing mobilization. 


For help on these and related problems, telephone, write or visit 


Association headquarters. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 27700 
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Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 


for quick, courteous service 


SPE 


=m FLATS oy 


We specialize in Precision Shafting \4 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


26 North Aberdeen Street © Chicago 7, Illinois - 


Freight tonnage is well diversified. 
Last year agricultural products ac- 
counted for 25.97 per cent of total 
tonnage, animals and animal prod- 
2.64 per cent, products of 
mines (coal, gravel, stone, crude 
petroleum, etc.) 33.16 per cent, 
products of forests 6.11 . per cent, 
manufactures and_ miscellaneous 
Sel 2a pera, cent, forwarder traffic 
0.10 per cent, and less than carlot 
freight 0.90 per cent. Major in- 
dividual commodity tonnages were 
wheat 9.65 per cent of the total 
tonnage, coal and coke 10492 per 
cent, gravel and sand 9.03 per cent, 
petroleum products 4.89 per cent, 
and lumber 5.68 per cent. 

Three factors affected 1949 traf- 
fic adversely, according to the an- 
nual report for the year. ‘These 
were: 


ucts 


“7. Government loans on wheat, 
made at a per-bushel level higher 
than cash market prices, and serv- 
ing to prevent the movement of 
the grain from farms to markets. 
In addition, there was a lessening 
demand for export grain, moving 
through Gulf Ports; and also the 
storage of a considerable percentage 
of the 1948 crop in terminal eleva- 


AS 1T APPLIES TO 
SUPERVISORS 


U do for Tomorrow. 


What Today's planning us 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


Seattle St.Louis St. Paul Duluth 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix 


Our booklet ‘‘Safety as it Applies 


Indianapolis 


Vancouver 


to Supervisors’ is being used 
today by many progressive com- 
panies in their safety education 
programs. It is planned and pro- 
duced by Marsh & McLennan’s 
nation-wide staff of engineers. 


' Write for your copy today. 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
231 South LaSalle Street ¢ 


Chicago 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Portland Superior 


Cleveland 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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tors, which has restricted movement, 
from local elevators to these points.) 

“9. The diversion of high-rated 
commodities to highway transport’ 
for a more advantageous freight: 
rate, and a greater flexibility of 
service. 

“3. The inroads on passenger 
traffic made by air lines through) 
the ability of these carriers, with) 
the aid of government subsidy, to) 
lower rates to meet rail competi-- 
tion; and through the increasing; 
volume of new private automobiles: 
on the road.” 


Strikes Have Affected 1950 


This year the Rock Island hass 
been adversely affected by strikes.. 
Traffic during the first three monthss 
was curtailed by the strike of coal] 
miners, and the entire railroad was3 
completely shut down the last five: 
days of June and the first 9 days of [ 
July by a strike of switchmen fort 


a 40 hour week and 48 hours pay.. 


Freight traffic had begun to show) 
definite improvement before mid-- 
year, however, and currently is 
ahead of 1949 levels. The war ini 
Korea has had no noticeable effectt 
on Rock Island operations thus far.. 

The switchmen’s strike is nott 
settled, but when it is the Rock: 
Island will pay an increase of att 
least 18 cents an hour in wages,, 
which it has already offered to do,, 
or possibly more. Meanwhile road! 
trainmen are asking for changes in) 
rules that would increase their pay; 
33 1/3 per cent. The 1949 annual! 
report declared that higher wage: 
costs and shortened hours, plus in-- 
creased costs of materials and sup-- 
plies, have been offset in the past! 
through “costly plant improvements, 
largely at the expense of the stock-- 
holders, or by improved methods: 
and, in part to a great extent, by, 
increased rates.” The report warned! 
that further cost increases will pre-. 
sent a serious problem because any 
general rate increase will result in} 
a further diversion of traffic to: 
trucks and other forms of trans- 
portation. 

Two points stand out in favor 
of the Rock Island’s continued’ 
progress. One is the fact that it 
serves the fast-growing west and 
southwest, the other is the proved 
aggressiveness of the company in 
attracting new industries along its 
lines. An industrial department was 
created by the new management in 
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he middle 1930s, and through the 
fforts of this department as well as 
he trend toward the west, 2,084 
manufacturing plants, warehouses, 
rain elevators, and other enter- 
prises were located along the Rock 
sland tracks during the twelve years 
936 to 1947, inclusive. In 1948 a 
otal of 300 new industries were 
dded, and in 1949 the railroad 
reported 249 permanent and 89 
emporary industries were estab- 
ished on its lines. Substantial tracts 
it Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Des Moines are being developed, 
and last year the Rock Island ac- 
quired 364 acres of industrial lands 
in Chicago in connection with the 
purchase of the Pullman Railroad, 
an important switching railroad. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


that of butter, cheese, margarine or 
cereals. The nation’s biggest candy 
eaters reside in the mountain states, 
where per capita consumption has 
hit a high of 22.1 pounds, com- 
pared with a low of 12.4 pounds 
in the Southwest. 


The candy manufacturer also 
finds that almost half the nation’s 
candy is sold through food stores 
in which the average family spends 
25.2 cents a week for sweets. The 
remainder of candy sales are widely 
scattered among candy stores, cigar 
stands, vending machines and the 
like. 


» » Ge 


Front page head- 
lines have had con- 
siderably more in- 
fluence on the na- 
tion’s economy 
since the outbreak of war in Asia 
than the more practical mechanics 
of supply and demand, according 
to the Department of Commerce 
which has just completed its first 
major survey of our semi-war econ- 
omy. By far the most important 
influence behind the frantic busi- 
ness activity of the last two months, 
the Department finds, has been 
“forward buying” by consumers, re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers. Actual military buying has 
been responsible for no more than 
a tiny fraction of the “Korean 
Boom.” 

Here, 


Headlines Affect 
Business (More 
Than Economics 


in brief, is how the Com- 


merce Department sizes up the tur- 
bulent post-Korea economy: The 
outbreak of war produced a “sharp 
upsurge” in demand for a wide 
variety of consumer goods, increas- 
ing July department store sales 21 
per cent and total retail sales seven 
per cent over June. The consumer 
buying boom eased off a bit in 
early August, but not before it had 
seriously strained the economy at 
many points. As the big buying 
wave rolled on to the manufactur- 
ing level, it caught producers with 
order books already heavily back- 
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logged. In June, even before Korea, 
manufacturers’ orders were already 
up 10 per cent over May, and sub- 
sequent new business simply back- 
logged the order books still more. 
Resulting price rises came quickly 
in industrial raw materials, farm 
and food products, and according 
to the department, a “widening 
group” of manufactured goods may 
be expected to join the price rise 
very shortly. 

The most significant thing about 
the mid-summer boom, the depart- 
ment believes, is that it has been 


MAHOMET DID IT 


amd so does AVRE: ( 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. 
INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND 
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Ae size of a motor or gen- 
erator job is no obstacle to us. 
If it’s too large to move, we 
move to the job—just as we 
are doing in the photos here. 
That is a 4,000 kilowatt gen- 
erator located in the Sanitary 
District of Chicago powerhouse 
at Lockport, Illinois, with a 
crew of Hyre specialists in the 
process of rewinding the giant 
field coils. Jobs of that kind 
aren’t exactly one-day affairs, 
but they are all in the day’s 
work to Hyre Electric Com- 
pany. 

Motor and generator inspec- 
tion and maintenance service 
at low cost has been a Hyre 
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specialty for nearly 40 years. 


Why not let us keep your elec- 


trical equipment “in the pink?” 


Call or write for details. 


24-Hour Emergency Service 


Ee 
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ELECTRIC CO. 


CHesapeake 3-6100 
POWER 
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WARD STEEL Co. 


PUN VRE BREN 


These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. It is served by two Belt 
Railroads, street car and bus trans- 
portation to the door, excellent 
labor supply, ample provision for 
all utilities. You too can have a new 
plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 


~EeEs 


For full particulars 
write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


chase contract or long term lease. 
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generated almost entirely by vary 
ing degrees of “scare buying.” W 
have yet to see any real influenc 
from military buying, but it should 
begin to exert itself gradually ini 
the next few months. Meanwhile 
total industrial production in July 
was just about equal to June, with 
increases in such industries as maé 
chinery and transportation largel 
offset by seasonal declines in othe 
fields, notably steel and auto pro 
duction which fell below earlier 
output records. 

» » « « 

Most people 
have known for < 
long time that the 
nation’s big cities 
have been losing 

ground to suburbs and smaller 
towns so far as retail trade is con. 
cerned. Recently, the Census Bu: 
reau disclosed the latest in a serie? 
of statistics, gathered between 192¢ 
and 1948, which indicate the extent 
to which the trade trend from big 
to small cities has grown in the 
past two decades. 

The census takers found that the 
number of retail businesses in thee 
nation’s 32 cities with populations 
of 250,000 and over have actually 
declined one per cent from 401,081) 
in 1929 to 395,667 in 1948. In the 
same period, however, retail busi 
nesses in all other areas, notably: 
suburbs of big cities and medium 
size towns, have increased 20 per 
cent from 1,142,077 to 1,374,326. 

All stores have greatly increased! 
their sales, of course, but here again 
the big city merchants have run 
second best. ‘Total retail sales of 
big city merchants amounted to $17 
billions in 1929 and increased 119 
per cent to $38 billions in 1948. 
Suburban and smaller town retail- 
ers meanwhile increased their sales 
191 per cent from $32 billions to 
$92 billions. In other words, big 
city sales accounted for 35 per cent 
of total U. S. retail business in 
1929, but for only 29 per cent of 
total sales in 1948. 

Actually, it has been the growth 
of new businesses in other than big 
cities that has accounted for virtual- 
ly all our increased number of new 
retail enterprises since the depres- 
sion years. Only three major cities 
— Washington, Houston and Dallas 
— have consistently increased their 
number of stores throughout the 


two-decade period. Z 
. 


Suburbs, Small 
Towns Pace 
Retail Growth 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


3 URING August investments 
in industrial facilities in the 
hicago industrial area totalled 
961,580,000, which brings the total 
nvestments for the first eight 
_anonths of 1950 to $251,046,000. 
Yotal investments during August, 
1949, were $6,819,000. These de- 
yelopments included expenditures 
or the construction of new plants, 
idditions to existing industrial 
ouildings, and the acquisition of 
land or buildings for industrial 
purposes. 

Inland Steel Company will con- 
struct a new open hearth shop on 
and reclaimed from the lake. Or- 
Jers have been placed for four 
zew open hearths to be used in the 
new structure. Inland Steel has 
slans to bring its capacity within 
wo years up to 4,500,000 tons an- 
wally from the present 3,750,000 
‘Ons. 


Carnegie-Hlinois Steel Corpora- 
ion, operating the world’s largest 
teel mills at Gary and South Chi- 
cago, has plans for increased steel 
production in the Chicago and 
Pittsburgh areas. 0 4t-s1s /expected. 
hat the major portion of the in- 
ease will take place in the Chi- 
ago area mills. Additional steel 
making and auxiliary equipment 
vill be installed at both the Chi- 
‘ago plants as well as improve- 
ments to ore handling equipment 
ind other modernization. In addi- 
ion to the foregoing the company 
s rebuilding two of its coke oven 
yatteries at the Gary Works. The 
sary Works, in addition to being 
he largest steel mill in the world, 
s also the largest coke producing 
slant in the world. 

Goss Printing Press Company, 
535 S. Paulina street, has pur- 
hhased a 20-acre tract of land at 
he intersection of Central avenue, 


31st street and Ogden avenue in 
Cicero. Olsen and Urbain has | 
been authorized to draw plans for 
a building which will occupy 300,- 


000 to 400,000 square feet. The 
company manufactures rotary web | 
printing presses. | 

International Harvester Company 
is constructing a 1,100,000 square 
foot plant on a 70 acre tract at 
13th and 17th avenues in Broad- 
view. The plant will be used as a 
parts depot and machine transfer 


plant. 
Illinois Paint Works, 1034 S. || 
Kostner avenue, will construct a 


one-story and basement building 
containing 54,000 square feet ad- 
jacent to its present plant. Illinois 
Paint Works is a_ subsidiary of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

Libby, McNeill and Libby will 
build a 53,000 square foot ware- | 
house at Columbia and 165th | 
street in Hammond. 

Bastian-Blessing Company, 4201 
W. Peterson avenue, is adding two 
one-story units to its plant. ‘The 
new structures, which will provide 
21,000 square feet of floor space, 
will house the production de- 
velopment and research engineer- | 
ing departments in addition to 
production area. Bastian-Blessing | 
manufactures soda fountain equip- 
ment. 

National Battery Company of 
Chicago Heights 1s adding 33,000 
square feet of floor space to its 
plant. 

Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Company, Melrose Park, will 
construct a 10,000 square foot de- 
tached office building. 

H. C. Evans and Company, 1528 
W. Adams street, has purchased a 
building at Carroll avenue and 


Justine street. The structure, which 
contains 92,000 square feet of floor | 


300 W. Randolph St. FRanklin 2-1160 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


. &. WEBER co, wc. 


CASTERS and WHEELS 


Industrial and Warehouse Trucks 


1151 S. Mayfield Ave. Chicago 44 
EStebrook 8-7040 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Kop 2 
Ie COUNSELING & TESTING © 9? 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


6 THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 


LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. » CHICAGO 
KCDPy raOKN 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 


E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 


24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


FLOOR SERVICES, INC. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. —- WEbster 9-4547 


—FLOORS— 


ALL TYPES — CLEANED AND WAXED 
CONCRETE—WOOD FLOORS DEGREASED 


Job or Contract — Fully Insured 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant —— Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 
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area, will house the entire opera- 
tions of the company. H. C. Evans 
and Company makes club room 
furniture, carnival supplies and 
coin operated amusement devices. 

Standard Transformer Corpora- 
tion has purchased the building it 
has occupied for some time at the 
corner of Addison street and Elston 
avenue in the Clearing Industrial 
District. 

Murnane Paper Company, 153 
W. Ohio street, has purchased 72,- 
000 square feet of landaratent ine 
corner of Kostner and Lemoyne 
on which a 40,000 square foot 
building is being constructed by 
W. H. Lyman Construction Com- 
pany. Murnane Paper Company is 
a paper converter and distributor. 

National Aluminate Corporation, 
4001 W. 7Ist street, is expanding 
its plant for the housing of addi- 
tional drying equipment. ‘The 
company manufactures water treat- 
‘ment chemicals. 

Norwich Pharmacal Company of 
Norwich, N. Y., is constructing a 
plant at 4110 Peterson Road for 
processing and storage purposes. 

American Spring and Wire 
Specialty Company, 816 N. Spauld- 
ing avenue, is constructing an ad- 
dition to its plant. The company 
produces springs, wire forms, and 
metal stampings. Everett F. Quinn 
and Associates, architects. 


Anchor Radio Corporation, 2215 
S. St. Louis avenue, will construct 
a one-story and basement addition 
to its plant. The company manu- 
factures television boosters. 

Chicago Book Bindery Company, 
117 W. Harrison street, has pur- 
chased the two-story and basement 
building at 2100 W. Lake street. 
The building contains 33,000 square 
feet of floor area. Lang, Weise and 
Cella and J. J. Harrington and 
Company, brokers. 

Alex Janows and Company, 865 
N. Sangamon street, manufacturer 
of restaurant and cafeteria equip- 
ment, has purchased the building 
at 1442 W. Van Buren street. Lang, 
Weise and Cella, broker. 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Des Plaines, IIl., is con- 
structing an addition to its plant. 
The company manufactures electric 
lighting fixtures and _ enameled 
products. 

Alloy-Crafts Company, 4429 W. 
Cortland street, is constructing a 
10,000 square foot addition to its 
manufacturing plant. The compa- 
ny manufactures stainless steel dairy, 
food and chemical processing equip- 
ment. 

George B. Carpenter and Compa- 
ny, 440 N. Wells street, a firm or- 
ganized 110 years ago in Chicago, 
has purchased the building at 401 
N. Ogden avenue. 


“When I charge anything price is no object until the end of the month.” 
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Enemies From Within 


(Continued from page 14) 


system to be sure no wires ar 
tapped. 

8. Check the transportation sy¥ 
tems moving in and out of t 
plant. Examine persons and load 
upon entry to unloading docks. 

9. Make thorough investigatio 
of aliens in the plant. 

10. Inform employes of th 
danger that lies within the con 
fines of the plant in the person 
of saboteurs. Instruct them to re 
port information regarding possibl 
subversive activities in the plana 

11. Work closely with militar 
procurement agencies on  securit 
matters, especially if you have 
classified contract, with the F 
otherwise. 

12. Check your fire fightin 
equipment to see if it is adequat 
to meet your needs until city fir 
fighting facilities can reach you. 

13. Where possible have an 
auxiliary power generator in Cass 
of temporary failure of city syy 
tem. Provide for emergency il 
lumination. 


The cost to industry of suck 
extraordinary protective measuret 
will, of course, be considerable 
However, costs of security measuret 
were paid for by the governmen: 
in war contract prices during tho 
last war. Special protective cost! 
were included as operating expensé« 
on military contracts. In mam 
cases, the Army also did the actua: 
training of plant guards. 


Staggering Job! 

In surveying their protective 
problems, many executives have 
been staggered by the size of the 
security and defense job that lie: 
ahead. A top official of one com 
pany expresses it this way: “Ii 
Communists were alerted today 
they could cause untold damage 
overnight in our plants. No com 
pany is in a position to defenc 
itself against this sort of thing.” 

This executive points out tha 
during World War II, in the brie! 
period when Hitler and_ Stalir 
were in alliance, his company hac 
several cases of small sabotage ir 
its plants: emery dust in gears, bolt: 


in conveyor line mechanism, anc 
the like. 


One of the chief problems man‘ 
companies have is to get rid o 
ig 
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own Communist employes. Many 
f these workers have important 
ositions in a union, making it 
lifficult to fire them. Others go 
ut of their way to be the most 
ficient, diligent workmen in the 
lant, to avoid grounds for dis- 
nissal. Dealing with this situation 
vill be simplified if the Congress 
yasses one of the Communist con- 
rol bills currently pending. 


' Government officials consider the 
ecurity and defense job of any 
uture war to be far greater than 
n the last war for two obvious 
easons: the dangerous army of 
Jommunists already organized in 
his country, and the destructive 
sotential of an A-bomb or H-bomb 
ittack. | 


central 6-0123 


Many security specialists believe, | 
10Wever, that the time to broaden 
lant protection plans is not after | 
ve become embroiled in global | 
var, but now. As Chicago’s plant 
wrotection chairman, Mr. Furber- | 
haw, puts it, action is needed im- | 
nediately. 


He points out that procedures 
or detailed plant protection, in- 
luding plans in case of bomb at- 
ack, cannot be effected on the 
pur of the moment. They involve 
jlanning, preparation, organiza- | 
ion and training. 

Many a businessman is loath to 
wganize a semi-garrison state in 
1is own plant or community, or to 
xe “constantly looking under the 
ed for Communists,’ as one 
sxecutive puts it. Others are real- 
stically resigned to this semi-alerted 
ondition, which has aptly been 
alled the “new normalcy” of the 


950’s. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


riva 


on, in addition, has made it an 
yffense for a motorist to pick up a 
humber. All motor carriers under 
urisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are. prohibited 
rom picking up hitchhikers any- 
vhere. 


Hote 


bk) 


parties, conventions, efc. 


rd 


| Highflown Weather Man—Some- 
ime this month New York city’s 
kyline will have a new aerial addi- 
ion in the form of a huge “weather 
tar” atop the 25-story Mutual Life 
suilding at Broadway and 55th 
treet. The illuminated star will 
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be 10 feet broad, weigh half a ton 
and contain 300 lamps that will 
show steady orange to forecast 
clear weather, steady green for 
cloudy, and flashing green for rain. 


* Musical Train Horn — ‘The 
Santa Fe Railway, which has been 
concerned about scattered com- 
plaints that Diesel engine horns 
are too harsh and _ startling, has 
equipped one of its streamliners 
with a newly designed set of horns 
which, it is hoped, will be more 


pleasing to the ear. The new 
signal is a_ five-chime Nathan 


whistle which, when sounded, pro- 
duces a musical accord- 
ing to the Santa Fe, a “chime 
effect.” Tests thus far have shown 
the engine with the chime to be 
popular along the locomotive’s Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles run. 


chord or, 


* Pretzels and Pie-Charts — There 
is just a chance that as employes 
of ATF Incorporated are guzzling 
a couple of cold and foamy ones 


..1T REFLECTS 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S SKILL AND 
LONG LASTING MATERIALS 


~~ ELECTRIC: MOTORS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


VI 7-7220 


2133-25 2S. 
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EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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on the front lawn with the neigk 
bors some evening this Fall tha 
may be inspired to launch into | 
discussion of corporate finances 

specifically of the corporate finance 
of ATF Incorporated. This pox 
sibility arises from the fact tha 
ATF, which in the past has use 
phonograph — records and jigsay 
cut-outs to educate its employ@ 
on the economics of business, ha 
now sent each worker a set c 
eight iced beverage coasters im 
printed with a pie-chart breakdow\ 
of the company’s income dolla: 
According to ATF Presiden 
Thomas Roy Jones, it is merely 

matter of “putting the economa 
story of business on a useful house 
hold article.” 


* Polio Control? — Two doctors 
Erich Weis and Burton J. Winstor 
of St. Therese Hospital in Wauke 
gan, Illinois, have in guardee 
language expressed the belief tha 
aureomycin, one of our so-callee 
wonder drugs, may prove effectivs 
against infantile paralysis. Writina 
in the Illinois Medical Journal 
they report that polio patient 
treated with the drug have had an 
average fever period of only 2.. 
days against 4.8 days without aurea 
mycin. One bulbar case, thu: 
treated, showed a normal tempera 
ture and ability to swallow in 44 
hours and recovered, as the doc 
tors put it, “uneventfully.” The 
doctors add, “There are 995 chancet 
out of a thousand that the recovery 
rate in paralytic cases was improve 
by dosage of more than two gram: 
of aureomycin per day.” 


Black Preferred — The Automo 
bile Manufacturers Association re 
ports upon the basis of a nation 
wide survey that black is still the 
most popular motor car color 
among buyers. Green is in seconc 
place. Fast rising in popularity 
however, is the two-tone car with 
one company reporting that 2¢ 
per cent of its total output is thu: 


shaded. On an overall basis, the 
survey disclosed that two shade 
of green appear to be the mos 


popular two-tone combination 
closely followed by two shades ol 
gray or blue. Bright colors. stil 
are most popular in the Far West 
but black continues well out. ir 


front in New England and_ the 
Middle West. 
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E Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission has granted the request 
the eastern railroads for permis- 
on to withdraw their petition in 
o¢ket No. 29770, Increased Less 
ian Carload Rates in Official 
erritory, and for a discontinuance 
the proceeding. The request was 
d by the carriers subsequent to 
le commission’s approving a sub- 
itute proposal increasing less car- 
ad rates on exception rated traffic 
oproximately eight per cent, and 
posting the flat minimum charge 
er shipment from $1.43 to $2.00. 
hese increased rates and minimum 
Jarge became effective July 25, 
950. ‘The Docket No. 29770 peti- 
on was filed by the railroads in 
fay, 1947, and proposed an in- 
‘eased scale of less carload rates in 
{ficial ‘Territory which, the car- 
ers stated, was designed to meet 
le cost of handling less carload 
affic. The commission denied the 
etition in its order released Octo- 
ef 11, 1948. On June 13, 1949, the 
ymmission granted the railroads’ 
quest to reopen the proceeding 
xr further hearing for the purpose 
considering a proposed modified 
id alternative scale of less carload 
ites, a minimum charge based on 
)0 pounds at the first-class rate 
it not less than $2.25, a minimum 
te of $1.00 when pick-up or de- 
very service is performed, and a 
inimum weight of 25 pounds per 
ece or package of freight. Before 
sarings in the reopened proceed- 
were held, the carriers sub- 
itted to the National Industrial 
raffic League a substitute pro- 
ysal for the establishment of the 
terim Docket No. 28300 scale of 
ass rates on all less carload traffic 
Official Territory and a mini- 
um charge based on 100 pounds 
the applicable rate, but not less 
an $2.00. The league agreed to 
cept this substitute proposal with 
e understanding that if permitted 
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and TRAFFIC 


to become effective the railroads 
would withdraw their Docket No. 
29770 petition. The withdrawal 
petition was filed shortly after the 
commission announced approval of 
the substitute proposal. 


House Passes Freight Forwarder 
Bill: The House on August 9 by 
a voice vote passed H. R. 5967, the 
so-called freight forwarder _ bill. 
Earlier the same day the House, 
by a roll call vote of 146 to 232, de- 
feated a motion to recommit the 
bill to the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. The 
proposed legislation would accord 
the status of common carriers to 

» freight forwarders and would per- 
mit the forwarders to enter into 
contracts with carriers for trans- 
portation service providing that 
their contracts with the motor com- 
mon carriers for truckload move- 
ments of 450 miles or more do not 
allow payment of charges lower 
than the lawful tariff rates. The 
measure now goes to the Senate for 
action. 


Saturday And Sunday Included 
In Computing Demurrage: By Sery- 
ice Order No. 856, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered 
railroads to include Saturdays and 
Sundays in computing demurrage 
charges on all freight cars. The 
order became effective August 1, 
-at 7:00 a.m., and is scheduled to 
expire at 7:00 a.m. on February 1, 
1951. The order was issued to 
relieve the freight car shortage 
which the commission says creates 
an emergency requiring immediate 
action. The effect of the order will 
be to increase costs to the shippers 
and receivers when cars are held 
for loading or unloading beyond 
the free time period. For example, 
under the present rule a car placed 
for unloading at 10:00 a.m. on 
Wednesday would not accrue de- 
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Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 


routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 


Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
W abash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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murrage until 7:00 a.m. on Mon- 
day. Under the new order demur- 
rage charges begin to accrue at 7:00 
a.m. Saturday. Holidays are not 
included in the order and will 
continue on a free basis. The order 
applies on intrastate as well as 
interstate traffic and on cars held 
under the average agreement or 
any other regular settlement period. 


Southern Motor Carriers Adopt 
Rate Adjustment: The Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference 


has adopted a proposal to revise . 


motor carrier rates applicable be- 
tween points in Southern Territory 
and Southern, Eastern, Northern 
Middlewest, and Southwestern ‘Ter- 


ritories to reflect the increases 
eranted the railroads in Ex Parte 
Nos. 166 and 168, taking into con- 
sideration the revision made in 
Docket No. 28300. No change will 
be made in rates established or 
revised to meet rail rates. W. M. 
Miller, General Manager of the 
Conference, stated that the action 
“was only taken after the matter 
had been thoroughly analyzed, 
giving consideration to not only 
competitive conditions, but other 
conditions which exist.” Publication 
of the rate adjustment will be 
made to become effective as early 
as possible. ‘The Standing Rate 
Committee of Central and Southern 
Motor Freight Tariff Association 


Opportunities unlimited 
await you in business 


For 95 years young men and women 
have been getting a quick start to suc- 
cess by taking our practical intensive 
college grade courses. Free life-time 
employment service for all graduates. 


Business Administration, Executive- 
Secretarial, Accounting, Stenograph 
(Machine Shorthand), Shorthand, Typ- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Comptometry, Brush- 
Up, Dictaphone, Civil Service Courses. 


Write today 
for free copy 
of Choosing 
Your Career 


Fall term begins September 11—Register early! 
Day and evening classes. Approved for Veterans training 


Bryant ¢ Stratton 


COLLEGE 


18 S. Michigan Ave. 


Tel. RA ndolph 6-1575 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST 


In safeguarding your property, it is necessary to have a 
Burglary Insurance specialist who is familiar with the various 
lines of coverage from the comparatively simple Residence 
Burglary and Outside Theft form to the more complicated 
coverages designed to protect various types of businesses. 


INSURANCE 


as well as Banking 
calls for 


SPECIALIZED 
KNOWLEDGE 


io providing the correct coverage for commercial risks it is 
imperative that the specialist be familiar with the risk and the 
hazards involved. The nature of your business, its location and 
general exposures must be taken into consideratipn. 


In securing insurance through Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard, you gain from the experience of our specialized staff. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 


& HUBBARD 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 


PHONE WABASH 2-0400 
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met in Louisville, Ky.,,on Augus 
16 to consider increasing all clas 
and commodity rates applicab) 
between Central and _ Souther 
Territories to be no lower than th 
current rail level. 


Time For Filing Statements i 
Docket 28300 Extended: The Ir 
terstate Commerce Commission ha 
extended the time for filing rebu 
tal or concurring testimony ui 
Docket No.. 28300, Class Rate In 
vestigation, 1939, from August ] 
1950, to September 15, 1950. Th: 
railroads recently submitted a nev 
scale of proposed class rates to ba 
used in connection with the uni 
form freight classification. ‘Th 
scale of rates proposed by the eas6 
ern railroads is somewhat lowee¢ 
than the revised Appendix 10 Scale 
suggested by the commission las: 
November for distances of less than 
500 miles and higher for distances be 
yond 600 miles. The Southern car. 
riers have proposed a scale of ratee 
which for distances up to and int 
cluding 600 miles is the same as tha 
commission’s revised Appendix 1¢ 
Scale, but which beyond 600 miler 
progresses at the rate of five cent! 
for each mileage block. From 600 te 
800 miles the mileage blocks cons 
sist of 20 mile units and beyonce 
800 miles of 25 mile units. Tha 
western railroads have submitted ¢ 
so-called “basic scale” of rates fon 
application within Zone 1 of West: 
ern Trunk Line Territory which 
is somewhat lower than the revisec 
Appendix 10 Scale for distances up 
to 70 miles, but beyond which the 
rates are progressively higher. The 
proposed rates for the balance of 
Western Trunk Line Territory 
would be 15 per cent higher thar 
the basic Zone 1 scale. 


Burlington Mills Not For-Hire 
Carrier: Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission Examiner Walter D. Me 
Cloud has recommended that the 
commission affirm a prior report 
that the motor operations of Bur- 
lington Mills Corporation are not 
those of a common or contract 
carrier by motor vehicle as defined 
in the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Burlington Mills Corporation used 
its own motor vehicles in the dis 
tribution of its products. In a priot 
proceeding the commission found 
that Burlington Mills truck opera 
tions were performed incidental te 


—_ 


hd in furtherance of their primary 
i siness, and that they were not 


The proceeding 
jas reopened for further hearing 
| r the request of Eastern railroads. 
the interstate Commerce Com- 
uission late last year, in reporting 
mn further hearing in the Lenoir 
{hair Company and Schenley Dis- 
filers Corporation cases, held that 
frimary business rather than com- 
ensation is the controlling fac- 
pr in determining whether a car- 
fier is engaged in for-hire or private 
ansportation. 


Deny Request For Modification 


P£ Stop-In-Transit Order: The 
mnterstate Commerce Commission 
as denied the petition filed last 
ebruary by the Local Cartage 
National Conference requesting 
larification or modification of the 
fommission’s findings and order in 
e Central Territory motor carrier 
topping-in-transit cases. The con- 
lerence’s petition asked the com- 
mission to prescribe a maximum 
number of split deliveries at final 
destination and stops in transit for 
partial unloading at intermediate 
do0ints, as well as reasonable and 
awful minimum charges for such 
services. In a reply asking that the 
etition be denied, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry said that if the conference 
believes — “that there are certain 
rules and regulations which are un- 
lawful, which may allow too many 
stops in transit, or which may 
provide for charges which they 
believe to be less than reasonably 
sompensatory, the proper procedure 
would be to file a formal com- 
plaint alleging specifically the vio- 
lation or violations involved rather 
than ask» the commission to reopen 
he proceeding —” In its order in 
he stopping-in-transit cases the 
commission found that there was a 
commercial necessity for motor car- 
‘iers providing two stops enroute 
yetween point of origin and final 
lestination to either complete 
oading or partially unload truck- 
oad shipments. They also found 
hat there was a necessity for motor 
arriers providing an additional 
yick-up at point of origin and an 
ditional delivery at point of 
inal destination. These new rules 


became effective in Central Terri- 
tory on March 15, 1950. 


June Package Car Performance 


Best Since August, 1942. The 76.7 
per cent on-time performance of 
package cars departing from Chi- 
cago during June, 1950, was the 
best record for any month since 
August, 1942, according to records 
compiled by The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry. 
Reports received by the Association 
Ol 7,992 Rol thes21.,565s cars, tor- 
warded from this city during June 
indicate that 13,807 were placed 
for unloading on schedule. Of the 
cars late; 3,219, or 17.8 per cent, 
were one day late; 515, or 2.8 per 
cent, were two days late; 315, or 
1.7 per cent, were three days late; 
74, or 0.4 per cent, were four days 
late, and 62, or 0.3 per cent, were 
five or mor? days late. Bulletins 
showing the package car perform- 
ance via all through routes from 
Chicago are published monthly by 
the: Ge-AwGs 1: 
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Rendering 
a MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


to Industry 


The organization of R. G. Bock 

Engineers includes a group 

of qualified Industrial Executives, 

rendering a Management 

Engineering Service to Industry. 
Since 1938, we have worked 

with Management in strengthening 

organization—installing operating 

and control procedures in the 

Manufacturing, Administrative and 

Sales Divisions of business. Our 

services cover a specific 

assignment, or a complete 

Operating Study of a business made 

to determine existing potentials 

for increasing production 

and lowering unit costs. 


G. BOCK ENGINEERS 
Industrial Management 
Administration * Sales * Production 


1951 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13 
Organization Planning Control 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 


extra thick, pure milk chocolate 


coating . . . packed with crunchy- 


fresh, whole, toasted almonds. . . 


all over a snow-white nougat cen- 


ter that is creamy-rich and 


smooth. For the finest quality 


candy bar of them all, just try 


wire 


Manufacturers of 


Rods, Wire and 
Extruded Shapes in 
Brass, Nickel Silver and 
Architectural 


Bronze 


CHICAGO EXTRUDED 

METALS COMPANY 

1602-1642 South 54th Ave. 
Cicero 50, Ill. 


Tel. CRawford 7-2121 


New Products 


“Lifetime” Faucet Filter 
“Aqua-Mite” is the name given 
a new household faucet filter said 
to remove extraneous organic mat- 
ter as well as objectionable tastes 
and odors from tap water. ‘The 
filter fits most ordinary faucets 
with the help of an adapter, works 
with either hot or cold water, and 
utilizes layers of screen and the 
chemicals, hydrosorb and opalite, 
to remove rust, silt, algae and other 
sediment from water. The filter, 
which is said to require no re- 
placements and to lasted lifetime,” 
is produced by Del-Mar Services, 
Inc., 5823 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


26. 


Coffee Stretcher 

Restaurants and similar institu- 
tions using large vacuum’ coffee- 
makers can save up to 50 per cent 
on their coffee bill with a new 
device, called “Coffee Miser,” which 
replaces the ordinary screen or 
plug type strainer in such types as 
coffee pots. This is the claim of 
the manufacturer, Javex of Glen- 
dora, California, which says the 
new extractor increases the saffeol 
—or flavor—content of coffee as 
much as 40 times. The device holds 
1% ounces of coffee, enough to 
make 10 cups. 


Economical Lift Truck 

Clark Equipment Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., has introduced a 
remodeled gasoline fork-lift truck 
“Carloader” incorporating “Dyna- 
tork Drive,” which, according to 
Clark, increases the truck’s effi- 
ciency 20 per cent. The new drive 
transmits engine power to the 
wheels by magnetic induction 
through an air gap, thereby replac- 
ing a ‘friction-type clutch. The 
conventional transmission is re- 
placed by a constant-mesh gearing 
with the result that several sources 
of wear are eliminated, mainte- 
nance is reduced, and jerks and 
power wastes are avoided. 


Replacement Stopper 

Lost the stopper for your picnic 
jug? It can be replaced with an 
adjustable stopper that, with a 
twist of the fingers, can be in- 
creased or decreased in size to fit 
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most jugs. The air-tight, leak 
proof replacement stopper 1s mad 
by Moeller Manufacturing Co 
pany, 2401 Durand Avenue, Racine 


Wis. 


Round-The-World Clock 

For those who want to know, th: 
Kalex Corporation, 305 E. 46th 
Street, New York 17, offers a nev 
clock that tells the time in 122 
cities around the globe. The pric 
is $245, 


Easy Rug Dye 

Household rugs as large as 9 3 
12 feet can now be dyed right on 
the floor with a new concentratec 
liquid dye, according to the manu: 
facturer, The Chair-Loc Compan 
Freeport, N.« Y.- The dye, calig 
“Rugadub,” is mixed with wat 
and applied with an ordinary scrul 
brush on_ pile-type, woven op 
hooked rugs. It comes in billiarc 
green, deep hedge green, tobaccc 
brown, maroon and midnight blue 
and is said to dry to a smooth, ever 
color overnight. 


Clogged Drain Blaster 

Handling Devices Company, Ine.. 
Boston, Mass., has developed a de: 
vice called “Drain Gun” which 
with the help of carbon dioxide 
cartridges shoots a blast of gas and 
air to unclog household drains: 
When punctured, the cartridge 
builds up pressure inside the guni 
to 50 pounds, then the gun is 
placed over the drain and the air 
pressure released with a_ spring- 
operated valve to blow out the: 


clogged wastes. 
[ 
Fold-Away Sawhorse 7 
Ko-Lox Manufacturing Company, 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., has a new 
sawbuck that collapses into less 
space than required by a folded 
cot, yet when set up with two 


bolts and wing nuts, stands 25 
inches high. 


Felt “Fountain Pen” 

A felt-point pen closely resem- 
bling a fountain pen but which 
writes in black and colors on paper, 
wood, cartons, metal, glass, and 
cellophane has been introduced by 
Marsh Stencil Machine oneal 
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elleville, Ill. Pressing down on 
he felt point automatically opens 
_ball-shaped ink valve.  Inter- 
lhangeable points come in three 
fine, medium or broad 


arburetor Gum Cleaner 

| Carburetor gum — a prime cause 
£ slow starts, poor pickup and 
high gas consumption — can be 
emoved without the necessity of 
ulling the carburetor with a new 
ool, called “Gumouter”’, and a 
olvent, “Gumout,”’ which injects 
he cleaner directly into the car- 
buretor. The cleaning job is said 
0, take only 20 minutes and to re- 
luce sharply the cost of such main- 
‘enance with the new equipment 
leveloped by Pennsylvania Refin- 
ng Company, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Accurate Heat Directors 
“Louver Cone” and “Louver Fin” 
are the names given two new air 
diffusers by which heat can be 
eficiently and accurately directed 
irom steam and hot water unit 
heaters in factories, warehouses, 
stores, garages, and similar build- 
ings. By “fingertip adjustments” 
of the new diffusers, using no tools, 
heating engineers are said to be 
able to direct the flow of heated 
air in an almost infinite variety 
of patterns to produce comfort 
here needed. ‘The manufacturer 
is the ‘Trane Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
| 
Super-Sensitive Barometer _ 
American Paulin System, 1847 S. 
Flower Street, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif., has introduced an aneroid 
barometer with etched graduations 
reading to 1/1000 inch of mercury 
and accurate to one graduation. 
The barometer has a range extend- 
ing from 24.80 inches to 31.00 
inches and is designed for ships, 
airports, weather stations, labora- 
tories and similar uses. 


Versatile Trimmer-Edger 

A combination, electrically-pow- 
ered lawn edger, hedge trimmer 
and weed. cutting tool, called 
“Magic Wand,” has been placed on 
the market by Apex Manufactur- 
ing Laboratories, South Pasadena, 
Calif. The light-weight (three 
pounds) tool is said to perform 
delicate, as well as heavy, trimming 
and cutting jobs around hedges, 


lawns, trees, flower beds, curbing 
and bushes. It operates on 110 AC 
or DC voltage. 


Magnetic Base Lamp 
Adequate illumination for pre- 
cision jobs can be provided with a 


new magnetic base, 40 watt bulb | 
lamp, called “Handi-Lite,” intro- | 


duced by Enco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4522 W. Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39. A universal ball and 
socket and swivel arm allows the 
lamp to be focused in almost any 
angle. 


Canine Memorial 

A miniature doghouse in natural 
bronze, complete with polished 
name-plate, in which to keep Fido’s 
remains after he has passed to 
dogdom’s great beyond is the latest 
creation of Memorial Bronze Com- 
pany, Ellenville; sNiae¥a._ Lhe cre- 
mation urn, according to the com- 
pany, “is the most healthful and 
respectable means of disposition of 
animal remains.” 


Automatic Immersion Heater 
The Still-Man Company, New 
York 56, N. Y., has developed an 


foreign 
banking 
service 
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Our Foreign 
Department 
offers full and 
efficient service 
to meet every 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO x 
Member Federal Deposit 5 ee. 
Insurance Corporation Zg S: 
LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON oso veal 
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HOT ROLLED STRIP 

H.R. PICKLED STRIP 
WELDED TUBING 

TIN PLATE 

TIN MILL BLACK PLATE 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


HOT ROLLED PICKLED 

AUTO BODY 

ROUND EDGING 

GALVANIZED SHEETS 

STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 

BLACK & GALVANIZED 
PIPE & TUBING 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 


HAymarket 1-0461 


2400 W. MADISON STREET 
MM 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR _ INN, - Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
rant. eee OLY eae yes 

* It reminds one of the 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . - 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . . . = © «© «© -» 
K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
dining-k oem eie Rr ker op ome oa 

CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red Wir STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place ; 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


KLEIN TOOLS 


for 
LINEMEN 
ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


Mathias KLEIN & Sons 
| Baacliched 66)  Chicnge LIRA 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


automatic immersion heater with 
adjustable thermostat for heating 
liquids in tanks, kettles and tum- 
blers where the liquids absorb all 
heat generated. The thermostat 
maintains desired temperatures con- 


stantly to within one degree tole 
ance. Five immersion lengths, fiv 
eight, 10, 15, and 20 inches, an 


available in acid-resisting stainle 


steel. 


Chicago Mobilizes for Atom Defense 


(Continued from page 16) 


similar plans to restore transporta- 
tion as quickly as possible after a 
bombing. 

Main telephone cables running 
through Chicago are so deep that 
they might not be knocked out by 
an explosion. But if the bomb hit 
in the Loop, the central telephone 
exchange, which handles all calls 
going out of the city, would prob- 
ably be destroyed. City water sup- 
plies would not be wholly cut off 
by a Loop explosion either. The 
south district filtration plant at 
78th street would not be destroyed, 
and at least two cribs which are 
part of the North Shore's water sup- 
ply would probably escape serious 
damage. 

The main danger to public utili- 


ties, unfortunately, is sabotage. En 
my agents may be prepared to swir 
into action the moment a bom 
explodes. 

Because of the extensive use tha 
will be made of men and materiaz 
from all surrounding communitie 
Chicago's civil defense work 
closely coordinated with the rest ¢ 
Illinois and neighboring states. Th 
primary cooperating area lies with 
in a radius of 150 miles and it 
cludes parts of Indiana, Wisconsi 
and Michigan. 

Although there is no such thi 
as complete preparedness for dil 
aster, Chicago’s volunteer defena 
group is making the city one of t 
best prepared in the nation again: 
atomic attack. 


How Much Mobilization? 


(Continued from page 19) 


of headlines about controls, taxes, 
draft quotas, and the calling of re- 
serves has tended to confuse our 
understanding of the term. Mo- 
bilization, says Noah Webster, is 
the “act of assembling, equipping, 
and preparing military and naval 
forces for active hostilities.” 

Since June 24, when the Com- 
munists poured south over the 38th 
parallel, our “assembling, equip- 
ping, and preparing” of military 
forces has taken many forms. 

It began with invoking the draft 
and calling reserves to begin filling 
the economy-cut ranks of the army, 
navy, and air force to the limit of 
their authorized strength, some 2.3 
million men. 

Many confusing figures have ap- 
peared in connection with draft 
calls and summons to the reserve 
forces of the various armed services, 
but basically the initial decision to 
build up to full strength still stood 
at the end of seven weeks. This 
meant drawing some 600,000 men 


' into the services, aside from mobili- 


zation of the national guard, of 
which four divisions and two regi- 


mental combat teams had _ bees 
called up, with more units facing 
the prospect. of service later. 

The draft — selective service - 
did not appear likely at this stag; 
to have a major effect on industry 
The quotas began taking unmai 
ried men of 26 and working dow: 
to 19. Industry had more reaso: 
to prepare for the loss of its youn 
executives who are members of re 
serve or guard units. The only nz 
tional policy on deferments wa 
that of the draft law regulation: 
which provides for deferment o 
“any registrant whose employmen 
in industry is found to b 
necessary to the maintenance of th 
national health, safety, or interest. 

Mobilization also brought hur 
dreds of P-5] airplanes out c 
mothballs. There were modern jet 
on hand in Japan but the cor 
ventional fighters had a longe 
range and they were still adequat 
against the Russian-built fighters. 

This was followed by the ur 
wrapping of naval vessels, incluc 
ing carriers, and cargo ships neede 
for both fighting and supply. The 
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joves were all flexings of muscles 
jacticed and ready but not used 
nce the last war. 

)Then the government began put- 
ig to use its standby industrial 
tential, by such moves as the re- 
jtivation of synthetic rubber plants 
ficient to boost capacity 188,000 
ins a year, and the increase of 
me 100,000 tons in aluminum 
oducing capacity. 

The $17 billion in additional 
mds requested represents the new 
obilization to come. A cool $4 


art of the design for strengthen- 


cept $475 million, however, will 
e spent in this country and will 
part of this nation’s industrial 
s 

Billions Since V-J Day? 
~The sudden imposition of this 
imp in military spending has 
vade many wonder what _hap- 
ened to the billions we spent since 
-J Day, supposedly to keep an 
dequate military force in being. 
yy way of historical footnote it 
10uld be mentioned that in the 
pur fiscal years from July I, 1946, 
> June 30, 1950, we spent $48.44 
illions for strictly military pur- 
oses of our own, apart from for- 
ign assistance. Out of every dol- 
ir, 41 cents went for military pay, 
90d, and clothing; 26.4 cents for 
1aintenance and operation of air- 
raft, ships, and installations; 17.6 
ents for procurement of weapons, 
lanes, and ships. 


Even though the sum spent was | 


nprecedented for peacetime, it 
as not enough. Two or three bil- 
on more a year would have lifted 
above mere maintenance of 
rength and enabled modest ex- 
ansion and modernization. As a 
ation we found the defense part 
f the budget too tempting a field 
yr economy. 
Where is the new money going? 
or security reasons, the govern- 
ent is not announcing centrally 
ist’ what. it- has set. out to buy. 
‘he information would be of prime 


Ilion of it is earmarked to pro- | 
de arms for western Europe, as 


ig the whole western world. All | 


ilitary value to the Communists. | 


nemy intelligence agents will have 
) pore over the contract announce- 
ents permitted by individual 
lants, add them up, and then try 
» figure out what kind of a story 
yey tell. 


Orders have gone out, however, | 


This tag illustrates how cars are identified; SD is for San Diego, 100 
is the checking number only this car will have while on the Santa Fe. 


Where's that car of freight? 
When do I get it? 


Santa Fe answers these two ques- 
tions with its RED BALL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE which tells shipper 
or consignee where his carload is at 
regular intervals when shipped over 
our line... and tells him fast. 

Through the facilities of Santa Fe’s 
vast private communication system 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 


Si 


c—— 
—— 
——> 

ee 


= 


extending to all Santa Fe traffic of- 
fices, information regarding your Red 
Ball freight is promptly placed on 
your desk. This information will 
directly benefit you in planning pro- 
duction or sales promotions. 


Let us send you our folder describ- 
ing this service. Just call or write your 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. It pays 
to “Ship Santa Fe All The Way”! 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST 
FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OFFERS ... 


Modern and attractive agent's 
general agent’s contracts to 


and 
those 


looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance 
policy contracts from birth to age 
65 with full death benefit from age 
O on juvenile policy contracts. | 


Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime bene- 
fits. 


Individual 
contracts with surgical, 
nurse benefits. 


substandard 


Family Hospitalization 
medical and 


Complete facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies | 


Expansion Program 
Offers 
Openings in California, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 


Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Chicago 


Company’s 


Florida, Illinois, 
Minnesota, 
North 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director 
of Agencies, North American Building, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Pharmaceuticals and 
vitamin products 
made to your speci- 
fications in our sun- 
light laboratories. 
Furnished bulk or 
packaged. 


Inquiries Invited 


Standard Pharmacal Co. 


or CHICAGO 
PRIVATE FORMULA MANUFACTURERS 


847-853 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 7, ILL 


Lasker Boiler & Engineering 
Corporation 


Boilers—Tanks Stacks 


Boiler Repairs 


Equipped with X-Ray Apparatus 


3281 S. Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago 8 


Phone LAfayette 3-3700 


for virtually all of the items a fight- 
ing force needs. Biggest block is 
that of the letters of intent to the 
aircraft industry, which total $4.2 
billions. Other orders call for 
tanks, trucks, trailers, military ve- 
hicles, combat weapons, ammuni- 
tion, explosives, artillery carriages 
and mounts, recoil mechanisms — 
all the paraphernalia of war even 
to badges and medals and canvas 
for tenting. 

These orders represent the new 
six per cent cut in civilian produc- 
tion which will affect some lines, 
like steel and automobiles, more 
than others. Taken together they 
will not be a strain on the econ- 
omy comparable to the strain of 
World War IJ, but in many cases 
they will mean a tightening of 
supply that will leave a_ surplus 
of civilian demand and lead to in- 
flation. 


Truman Behind Nation? 

In the field of controls to cope 
with this problem, the administra- 
tion’s action has not been as well 
planned and resolute as in the 
areas, mentioned above, which 
come more strictly within the defi- 
nition of “mobilization.” 

After his initial forthright and 
nationally - supported decision to 
meet Communist fighting forces 


ft 
COMMER¢ 


with fighting force — in effect 
call a halt to further sneak ter 
torial grabs — President Trum: 
seemed to lag behind the count 
as a whole, and behind Congre 
in facing up to the byproduct c 
cisions. 


“Freeze” The Economy? 

This was dramatized by Berna 
Baruch when he testified befo: 
Congress in favor of strict freez 
on all the elements of the econom 
at a time when the President w 
insisting he needed only the mc 
limited of powers. As a result 
general pressure, the administratic 
announced it- would accept ft 
authority, but on a standby bas 


As this is written the final for 
of legislative action is still beir 
debated in Congress. Consideratic 
had progressed far enough, ho 
ever, to indicate that by the tin 
of publication Congress would ha 
put the following action on tl 
books: 


Taxes: An increase of some 5 
billion a year in federal revenu 
including $1.5 billion in highs 
corporation income taxes. Th 
top corporate rate jumps from 
to 45 per cent, effective as of la 
JOlyeat: 


Excess profits tax legislation w: 


cox 


your mother, you always do.’ 


One nice thing about you Martha — when 


you threaten to go home to 
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finitely ruled out as an immedi- 

consideration by the flat op- 
sition of Senator Walter George, 
airman of the Senate Finance 
mmittee. It remains a high 
jority consideration by the next 
ngress if fighting is still going 


The decision to hike regular 
rporate rates rather than to re- 
apose the wartime excess profits 
x demonstrated a strong feeling 
Congress that the Korean war 
$s got to be much more of a pay- 
-you-go war, in view of the size 

the national debt, than was 
forld War II, which was run on 
40 pay-60 borrow ratio. 


Production Controls: Broad presi- 
ential standby authority with re- 
ect to priorities, allocations, ra- 
oning, wages, and prices. 


Control legislation, however, is 
nly the beginning of the job of 
andling production. The question 
f administration is equally im- 
ortant with that of policy. How 
ill the President carry out his 
uthority? Will he set up a host 
f new agencies to handle pieces 
f it? What new czars will crop up 
) manage industry for war? What 
ill be the role of the National 
ecurities Resources Board, which 
nce thought of itself as an ever- 
sady, super WPB ready to take 
harge the instant shooting started? 


Few New Agencies 


There are differing views within 

1e administration about these 
uestions. Indications are that Mr. 
‘ruman will try first to operate 
arough existing government de- 
artments rather than create new 
oards. He said as much at a press 
onference recently, specifically rul- 
ag out the possibility of a new 
YPA. Some of his most influential 
dvisers do not believe the job 
an be superimposed on the regular 
epartments satisfactorily, but every 
vidence is that he intends to try 
hat method first. 


As for the NSRB and its new 
ead, W. Stuart Symington, it 
romises to emerge as the top 
olicy coordinator, and to some 
xtent policy-maker, under a de- 
artment-administered controls sys- 
om. 

In all the planning of mobiliza- 
on, as to shape and size and de- 


gree, it needs to be emphasized 
repeatedly that everything depends 
on a great unknown — the Soviet 
Union’s intentions. A warlike move 
by another Soviet satellite, or hos- 
tile action by the U. S. S. R. itself, 
would make all current calcula- 
tion obsolete overnight. 

This knowledge was, of course, 
foremost in the minds of everyone 
immediately after the start of the 
Korean conflict. The conclusion 
was reached, hesitantly at first but 
of necessity, that it was not the 
start of World-War III. That con- 
clusion became stronger as time 
passed without additional outbreaks 
and with mounting evidence that 
Russia, having learned that she 
had overplayed her hand, was con- 
strained to be militarily cautious. 

No one is so foolish as to believe 


De, 


that the U. S. is fighting only the 
little country of North Korea. What 
lies behind the minor enemy, how- 
ever, is hard to gauge, even though 
theremise as limite ton wihatecan pass 
as “civil war.” Although presum- 
ably the supplying of munitions can 
go on indefinitely, the day will 
come when there aren’t enough 
North Koreans or even Chinese 
that look like North Koreans. On 
that day we will learn whether 
mobilization takes a spurt upward 
or not. 

Whatever happens, one of the 
lessons of Korea is that henceforth 
a military establishment of the 
kind that will give us adequate 
initial protection against the mili- 
tary threat of Communism is the 
kind that will cost us no less than 
$25 billions a year. 


Chicago Electric has been serving 
a complete service as... 


. for 40 years. 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 


GUARANTEED. ‘‘REBUILT’’ POWER EQUIPMENT 
Everything you'ne looking for in... STOCK 
Industry with 


ENGINEERS @ REBUILDERS @ DISTRIBUTORS 


: The next time you have a 
power problem in your plant or shop give us a 
call — We’ll be pleased to SERVE YOU. 


CANAL 6-2900 


GENERATORS 
M. G. SETS 
TRANSFORMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
CONTROLS 
COMPRESSORS 


\ MOTORS 


Send For Our Complete Stock Catalog 
= 
Shang CHICAGO Electric Zo. [OS 
TODAY \N 40 YEARS 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


SHEETS - STEEL - PLATES 


Hot Rolled ° 
STRIP e 


Pickled ® 
BARS 


Cold Rolled 
e BAND STEEL 


SHEARED TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. 
CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


Blue Island, Ml. 


ot 


Pe oeeos se ee 
SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


Screw Machine 
PRODUCTS 


Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Automatic Capacity to 1% 


inches 
Hand Machine Capacity to 242 inches 
“ALL SECONDARY OPERATIONS” 


SPaulding 2-5800 


Dependable Service Since 1920 


NICOUD 
MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 


CERTIFIED SHELLAC 


Bleached Refined 


Wax-Free ? 
Orange Gum 1 A 
Shellac Varnish 
Confectioners’ Ja 

Glaze 


BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 


3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
Chicago 32 


An Adv. Agency 
Writes — 


“Our client informs us that 
they must stop advertising in 
COMMERCE Magazine, because 


they have more business than they 
can handle. This speaks highly for 


the effectiveness of your publica 
tion,” 


This advertiser used three 
advertisements exclusively 
in COMMERCE Magazine. 
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vertisements in this section: 20c per word— 

time; 15c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
) words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
ne; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 14 
he $7.00 one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 
lve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
ie Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
ious month to be inserted under proper 
sification, Terms—Payable in advance unless 
dit references are approved. Address Classi- 
id Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 
le Street—Chicago, Illinois. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


ARGRAVES SECRET SERVICE, General de- 


tive business transacted everywhere. Offices open 


and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
treet, Chicago, 2, Illinois. Telephone CEntral 
1500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 


jorida; Indianapolis, 
uri; Los Angeles, 
lifornia. 


Mis- 


Francisco, 


Indiana; Kansas City, 
California; San 


EXTERMINATORS 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 
Fisisk 3082252 ~FUMIGATING 
i ChceponLicenee No. 1 
PESTICIDE 00.440 N. STATE ST. 
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FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


-ULTON ASPHALT CO. 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 
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GEARS 


Scuce 18.88 makers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR avo GEAR REDUCER. 
D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 
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INSURANCE 


CRITCHELL Est. 
MILLER L8Sé 

INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


All 
Forms 


Insurance 
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LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
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Planographing »* Multilith 


Addressing »% Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


Note Change of Address 
139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
aby St., Chicage 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 


Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


MAP MOUNTING 


MAP MOUNTING — On cloth. On compo. Oa 
moldings. In spring roller cases. DDENOYER- 
GEPPERT COMPANY, 5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
LO.1-9200. 


NAME PLATES 
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Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
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St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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WELDING 
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LESLIE WELDING CO. 
Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Mrs. boasting about the 


husband. 


Tucker was 
wholehearted devotion of her 
“I never worry about him paying at- 


tention to other women,” she exulted; 
“he’s crazy about me.” 


“That’s wonderful, dear,” rejoined her 


friend, Mrs. Arnold; “but aren’t you 
afraid he has lucid intervals?” 

* * * 
A couple of Scotsmen were walking 
along the road together and one was 
jingling something in his pocket. His 


pal asked “Jock, you must have plenty of 
money in ther.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jock, “that’s my wife’s 
false teeth ...there’s too much eating be- 
tween meals in our house.” 


* * * 


A pink elephant, a green rat and a 
polka-dotted snake walked into a cocktail 
bar. 

“Youre a little early, boys,” said the 
bartender. “He ain’t here yet.” 


* * * 


“At her request you gave up drinking?” 
DESH 
“And you 
same reason?” 
Sladid. 
“And it was for her that you gave up 
dancing, card parties and _ billiards?” 
“Correct.” 
“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 
“Well, after all this reforming I decided 
I could do better.” 


stopped smoking for the 


* * * 


An insurance agent asked a cowboy if 
he had ever had any accidents. 

“No,” replied the cowboy, “none to 
speak of...a bronc kicked in a couple of 
my ribs and busted my collar bone and 
a rattlesnake bit me last year.” 

“Good gracious,” said the agent, “don’t 
you call those accidents?” 

“No,” said the cowpuncher, “they done 
it a-purpose.” 


* * * 


‘Teacher: “Johnny, what are the three 
great American parties?” 


Johnny: “Democratic, Republican and 
cocktail.” 


Mother was absent from the dinner- 
table; so Dorothy, aged seven, sat in her 
chair and pretended to take her place. 
Father was watching the child’s solemn 
assumption of matronly airs with ill-con- 
cealed glee when her brother challenged 
her position with the remark: “So you're 
mother tonight? Well, if you’re mother, 
tell me—how much is six times nine?” 

Calmly and without hesitation, Dorothy 
retorted: “I’m busy; ask your father!” 


* * * 


“Why did you leave your last job?” 
“Illness.” 

“What sort of illness?” 

“My boss said he got sick of me.” 


* * * 


In one of the large Los Angeles depart- 
ment stores a portly dowager, panting 
Pekingese under her arm, paused at the 
drinking fountain flanking the elevators. 
The elevator starter stopped clicking his 
castanets in amazement—the lady was giv- 
ing her pet a drink. 

“Madam,” he said, “Please! the foun- 
tains are placed here for our patrons.” 

“Really?” she asked, putting down her 
dog. “I’m so sorry. I thought they were 
for the employes!” 


The butcher was busy waiting on | 
customer when a woman rushed in an 
said, “Give me a pound of cat foo 
quick!” } 

Turning to the other customer she Sait 
“I hope you don’t mind my getting waited 
on before you.” 

“Note if youre “eEAn 
other woman replied. 

* * * 


The man and woman entered a Ne 
York taxi and told the driver where th 
wanted to go. He raced off wildly, we 
careening down the _ streets, swayin 
bumping, and giving them several anxio 
moments. Noticing their concern, f 
shouted over his shoulder. 

“Don’t worry, folks, I ain’t going to lan 
in no hospital, especially after spendiri 
a year in one overseas.” 

“How dreadful,” answered the lad 
sympathetically. ‘“‘You certainly must haw 
been seriously wounded.” 


hungry,” tlt 


“No,” the cabbie replied cheerfull| 
“never got a scratch. I was a ment: 
case.” 

* * * 


Jim: “Yep, the engagement is off. Sk 
won't marry me.” 

Joe: “Did you tell her about your rict 
uncle?” 

Jim: “Yeah. Now she’s my aunt.” 


* * * 


Little George’s evening was ending 4 
in the usual manner. His mother hai 
ordered him to bed, he had dena 
to know why he had to retire so earl 
and she had told him. Following thi 
usual pattern he had turned to his father 

“Pop,” he complained, “women sure ait 
unreasonable!” | 

Papa watched Mamma out of the cornea 
of his eye, and timidly inquired: ; 

“Why, son?” 

“Well,” explained the thoughtful young: 
ster, “tonight Mom _ says, ‘George, yo: 
are too young to stay up.’ Know wha 
she'll say in the morning, Pop? She’ll saw 
‘Get up, George—You’re too big to stai 


ree 


in bed!” You can’t win, Pop! 


